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TO  VETERINARY  STUDENTS. 

THE  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

OFFER  FOR 

COMPETITION  AMONGST  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS 

A  Prize  of  FIVE  GUINEAS  (in  specie  or  otherwise,  as  the  winner  may  select)  for  the  best 
ANATOMICAL  DRIED  DISSECTED  SPECIMEN  FROM  THE  HORSE. 

The  conditions  are : 

(1) ’The  Specimen  must  he  delivered  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  by  June  1st,  1892, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Rogers,  170,  Brorapton  Road,  London,  S.W. 

(2)  Each  Specimen  should  have  a  motto  attached,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
containing  the  motto,  with  the  name,  address,  and  school  of  the  competitor. 

All  the  Specimens  will  be  returned  to  the  competitors. 

(Signed)  HENRY  G.  ROGERS^  Hon.  Sec. 

170,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W. 


WILLOWS,  FRANCIS,  AND  BUTLER, 

(LATE  BURGESS,  WILLOWS,  &  FRANCIS,) 

By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
the  Privy  Council,  the  War  Office,  the  Corporation  of  London,  Spc., 

WHITE  HORSE  BUILDINGS, 
lOI,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


LACOMBE’S  PREVENTIVE  PAD  AGAINST  SPEEDY  CUTTING. 

Sole  Wholesale  Depot  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  application, 

\_See  Advertisement,  p.  5. 


BIAOKET’S  CHLORODTNE 

(VETEHINTARY). 

Since  we  introduced  our  CHLORODYNE  into  veterinary  therapeutics,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medicines  for  allaying  pain ;  while  its  uses  are  manifold,  it  is  Invaluable  in 
Cases  of  Painful  Spasmodic  Colic  or  Enteritis,  seldom  failing  to  give  relief.  In  Diarrhoea 
AND  Dysentery  in  Cattle  and  Dogs  CHLORODYNE  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  as  Cretae  ppt.  or  Chalk  Mixture,  &c.,  relieving  pain 
and  spasm  and  checking  intestinal  secretion.  In  combination  with  squills  or  other  expectorants 
and  demulcents  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  Chronic  Cough  in  Horses  and  Dogs  ;  while 
good  results  have  followed  its  use  in  combination  with  Spt.  Ether.  Nit.  in  Chills,  Shiv'erings 
IN  Influenza,  and  in  Low  Febrile  Conditions.  MACKEY’S  CHLORODYNE  is  perfectly 
miscible  with  water,  requires  no  shaking,  and  may  be  had  in  pink,  brown,  black,  or  white. 

Price  5s.  per  lb. ;  in  Winchester  Quarts,  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 

MACKEY’S  EPULIXON 

(EEGISTERED). 

Invaluable  for  the  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Surgical  Cases,  Wounds,  Sores, 
AND  Offensive  Discharges  of  all  kinds.  It  has  received  the  Highest  Veterinary  Medical 
Testimony  as  a  Healing  Agent  for  all  kinds  of  Lacerations,  Wounds,  Broken  Knees, 
and  as  a  Dressing  after  Surgical  Operations.  Possessing  incomparable  antiseptic  pro¬ 
perties,  its  application,  when  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  water, 
promotes  healthy  suppuration  and  subsequent  granulation  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
healing  process  is  completed  without  a  had  symptom.  Most  Efficient  in  the  Rapid  Destruc¬ 
tion  OF  Parasites,  and  therefore  a  Sure  Remedy  in  all  forms  of  Parasitical  Skin  Dis¬ 
eases  IN  Dogs,  Horses,  Cattle,  &c.,  and  as  an  Antiseptic  Disinfectant  in  all  infectious  diseases, 
without  the  least  fear  of  injury  to  the  animal. 

Xn  Bottles,  One  Pint  2s.  6d.,  Two  Pints  4s.  6d.,  Half  Gall.  7s.  6d.,  One  Gall.  14s. 

HORSE  BALLS,  POWDERS,  DOG  PILLS,  CABLE  DRENCHES,  HYPODERMic  INJECTIONS, 

And  all  Veterinary  Preparations.  Makers  of  Special  Improved  Veterinary  Instruments. 

MACKET,  MACKEY  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Veterinary  Druggists, 

1  &  2,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

SESSION  1891-92 — Second  Teem. 


THE  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Sciuare,  W.C.,  in  the  Obligatory  Subjects  only,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
December  30th  and  31st,  at  10  a.m.  Candidates  must  attend  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  Camden  Town,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Fees. 

The  Entrance  Pee  of  Sixty  Guineas  may  be  paid  in  three  instalments — viz.  Twenty 
Guineas  on  entry.  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  study,  and  Twenty  Guineas 
at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  study.  The  first  instalment  must,  with  the  MatriculatioA 
Examination  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  “Library  and  Reading  Room’’  Fee  of  One 
Guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  the  Examination. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  will  be  Reading,  Dictation,  English  Grammar,  English  History 
or  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  either  French,  German,  or  Latin.  Candidates  are  particularly 
requested  to  give  at  least  a  week's  notice  of  their  intention  of  presenting  themselves  at  the 
Examination,  and  whether  they  elect  to  be  examined  in  French,  German,  or  Latin. 

PRIZES. 

A  Scholarship  of  £25  per  annum,  tenable  for  Two  Years,  dating  from  October,  1891, 
will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  Session  of  1892  ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship 
of  the  same  amount  in  each  succeeding  year.  A  “Centenary”  Scholarship  of  the  value 
of  ^21  will  also  be  awarded  Annually. 

The  Coleman-Prize  Medals  and  Certificates  are  awarded  annually.  Exhibitions 
and  Collegiate  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  froin  time  to  time  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Governors. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  superior  examination 
for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Class  Prizes  are  given  in  each  division  of  the  Student's  Studies. 

RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS.  Secretary. 


TO  VPTTnJTTVr  A'RV  QTTPO'C’OTVrQ 

■DEQUIRED,  the  SERVICES  fora  FEW  WEEKS  of  a  MEMBER 

i-t  of  the  PROFESSION,  for  the  CATALOGUING  AND  ARRANGING  THE  SPECIMENS 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Remuneration  £3  3s.  per  week. 
Address,  “  Secretary,”  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

TO  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

middle-aged  veterinary  surgeon  desires  to  PUR- 

-LtI  chase  a  good  practice,  either  in  a  Hunting  District  or  a  City.  A  PARTNERSHIP 
would  be  accepted.  Strictly  confidential.  Capital  ready.  Address,  “Excelsior,”  care  of 
Messrs.  Adlard  &  Son,  22J,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

TO  VETEEINARY  SURGEONS,  BUSINESS  MEN  EETIEING,  AND  OTHERS. 

COUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE.  —  TO  LET,  COMFORTABLE 

O  RESIDENCE,  lately  used  as  Farmhouse  ;  with  Stabling,  Garden,  and  other  convenient 
accommodation.  Populous  Rural  District.  London,  three  hours ;  close  to  P.  O.  and  Railway. 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  make  a  large  and  lucrative  Practice. 
Moderate  rent,  option  of  Purchase  or  Lease.  “Smiths,”  Horbling,  Folkingham. 

TO  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

PRACTICE  FOR  DISPOSAL,  IMMEDIATELY ;  West  End  of 

X  London.  GOOD  CLASS  PRACTICE.  Returns  over  £850,  including  some  FIRST-CLASS 
CONTRACTS.  No  Forge.  Selling  through  ill-health.  Rent  nearly  all  let  off.  Good  House. 
Price  £750  inclusive,  or  would  exchange  for  Practice  South  of  England.  “  M.R.C.V.S.,”  23, 
Camden  Grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 


JVow  Ready,  Second  JEnglish  JEdition,  Revised  and  much  Enlarged,  with  385  Flngravings  on 

Wood,  Svo,  £1  11s.  Qd. 

CHAUVEAU’S 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  GEORGE  FLEMING,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

London;  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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ARNOLD  AND  SONS’  SPECIALITIES. 


Wew  Scrotal  Hernia  Clam,  by  Captain  B.  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S.  Vide  ‘‘Veterinary 
Journal/^  October,  1890,  and  “Veterinarian,”  October,  1890.  Price  complete.  Nickel 
Plated,  .£1  Is. 

Hew  Horsehair  Casting  Hobbles  (Patented),  suggested  by  F.  Raymond,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Vide  “Veterinarian,”  April,  1890,  and  “Veterinary  Journal,”  April,  1890.  Price  complete, 
with  Cross  Hobbles,  £6  6s. 

Hew  Bitch  Forceps  and  Crotchets,  by  F.  W.  Anderton,  M.R.C.V.S.  Vide 
“ Veterinary  Journal ”  and  “Veterinarian,”  March,  1890.  Price  of  Bitch  Forceps,  Nickel 
Plated,  I6s.  Price  of  Bitch  Crotchets,  Nickel  Plated,  two  sizes,  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 

Hew  Embryotomy  Knives,  by  J.  B.  Unsworth,  M.R.C.V.S.  Vide  “Veterinary 
Journal,”  June,  1890,  and  “Veterinarian,”  May,  1890.  Price  5s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d. 

Hew  Saw  and  EZnife  for  Treatment  of  Sidebones,  by  Professor  F.  Smith,  Army 
Veterinary  School,  Aldershot.  Price  complete,  in  Mahogany  Case,  £1  10s. 

Hew  Instruments  for  Bloodless  Heurotomy,  by  Professor  F.  Smith,  Army 
Veterinary  School,  Aldershot.  Vide  “  Veterinarian,”  December,  1888,  and  “  Veterinary 
Record,”  January  19th,  1889.  Price  of  Complete  Set,  in  Leather  case,  £1  15s. 

Heurotomy  Bandage  and  Tourniquet,  in  Japanned  Tin  Box,  17s.  6d. 


Telegraphic  Address,  “i  81)1^11111  Sm  CflMQ  TTELEPHONE  NUMBER 

“instruments,”  LONDON. J  MbiIIULIJ  Ofr  OUElOp  L  6518. 

Veterinary  Instrument  Mahers  hy  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty^ s  Government, 

The  Royal  Veterinary  College,  ^c.. 


35,  36,  37,  &  31,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  &  2,  GILTSPUR  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 

—  ■  _ u  -  -  -  - —  .  —  _  — ^ 


C.  J.  HEWLETT  AND  SON 

WOULD  CALL  THE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  OF  THE  VETERINARl 

PROFESSION  TO  THEIR  NEM" 

Hypodermic  Injections. 

INJECTIO  ATROPINJE  HYPODERMICA. 

Igr.  in5ij. — Twelve  minims  to  twenty -four  ( to  |  gr.)  injected  subcutaneously  relieves 
Spasmodic  Asthma,  Colic,  Gastrodynia,  Rheumatism,  Pleurisy,  Pleurodynia.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  MORPHIN.®  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  12  minims. — Twenty-four  minims  (2  grs.)  injected  subcutaneously  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  relieve  Colic,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Enteritis  in  Horses  and  Cattle;  used 
conjointly  with  Atropine,  the  action  is  more  conspicuous  and  prolonged.  Price  3s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  STRYCHNINiE  HYPODERMICA. 

1  gr.  in  5ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously;  useful  in  Tetanus. 
Gastro-Enteritis,  Muscular  Paralysis.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  oz. 

INJECTIO  CONIiE  HYPODERMICA. 

Grs.  XX  in  5ij. — One  fluid  drm.  to  two  drms.  injected  subcutaneously  acts  as  a  direct  Sedative,  j 
especially  on  the  Spinal  Cord.  Useful  in  Tetanus,  where  the  jaws  are  firmly  locked.  Price  5s.  per  oz.  i 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  BY 

C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

40,  41.  &  42.  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1832. 
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ROYAL  VETERmARY  COLLEGE. 

Founded  1791;  Incorporated  1875. 
CENTENARY  CELEBRATION,  OCTOBER  19th,  1891. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  WING  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Field-marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  President  of 
the  College,  presided. 

He  was  supported  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (Colonel  Clark  being  in  attendance);  also  by  the 
following  Vice-Presidents  and  Governors  of  the  Institution  : 
— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Col.  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B., 
Richard  Benyon  Berens,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge,  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.W.  H.  Allsopp, 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  J.  D. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  C.B.,  P.V.S.,  W.  L.  A.  Burdett-Coutts,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Dr.  E.  M.  Crookshank,  G.  M.  Allender,  Esq.,  J. 
Astley  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Walter  Gilbey,  Esq.,  Barnard 
Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  H.  G.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Harold  Swithin- 
bank.  Esq.,  George  Dunbar  Whatman,  Esq. 

Among  the  general  company  were  Lord  Feversham,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Lord  Suffield, 
Admiral  Field,  Col.  Leach,  Sir  C.  L.  Peel,  C.B.,  Major 
Tennant,  Dr.  Buchannan,  Dr.  Watson  Cheyne,  Dr.  Sims 
LXIV.  54 
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Woodhead,  Dr.  Fream,  Sir  Henry  Simpson,  Professor 
Simonds,  late  Principal  of  the  College,  Professor  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Eccleston  Gibb,  Mr.  A.  Cope,  Agricultural  Department, 
Mr.  Duguid,  Agricultural  Department,  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke, 
Secretary  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Richard  A.  N- 
Powys,  Secretary  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hill,  Secretary  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Mr. 
Powys,  Mr.  Jas.  Sexton  Simonds,  &c.,  &c. 

There  were  present  also  the  following  members  of  the 
Educational  Staff: — Professor  G.  T.  Brown,  C.B.,  Principal 
of  the  College,  Professor  J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor 
H.  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  E.  S.  Shave,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor  J.  Penberthy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  J.  Macqueen, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  J,  Bayne,  F.C.S.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wild, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Crookshank,  Mr.  D^Arcy  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Mr.  George 
Murray. 

Some  800  students  were  also  present. 

After  the  dejeuner  the  Royal  Chairman,  who  was  received 
with  loud  cheers,  rose  and  proposed  the  first  toast,  that  of 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen.^^  He  said :  Your  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  in  all  large  gatherings  of 
our  countrymen,  whatever  avocations  they  may  belong  to, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  the  first  feeling  we  all  have  is 
duty  to  our  country ;  and  in  feeling  that  duty  we  naturally 
and  most  properly,  and  as  I  trust  ever  will  be  the  case,  have 
the  first  sentiment  towards  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
(Cheers.)  Seeing  so  large  a  gathering  as  I  rejoice  to  see 
around  me,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will,  by  your  hearts  as  well 
as  by  your  voices,  drink  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  with  all  the  honours.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  applause. 

The  President,  who  again  on  rising  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  next  submitted  the  toast  of  The  Prince  of 
Wales.”  He  said :  Your  Royal  Highness,  my  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  you  will  easily  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  next 
toast  I  have  to  give  is  the  health  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
who  is  on  my  left.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  The 
hearty  response  that  you  have  given  to  this  announcement 
convinces  me  that  everyone,  from  myself  to  every  member 
that  I  am  addressing,  rejoices  to  see  His  Royal  Highness 
taking  such  an  interest  in  the  centenary  of  our  Institution. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  have  already  brought  to  your  notice  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  towards  their  Sovereign  and  towards 
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their  country;  and  I  feel  strongly,  being  myself  but  a  very 
humble  member  of  the  Koyal  Family,  that  the  fact  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  taking  such  a  lively  interest 
in  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  those  institutions ;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  the  right  position  for  those  members  to  take  up. 
(Cheers.)  There  is  no  man  who,  in  my  experience,  enters 
so  fully,  so  cordially,  so  cheerfully,  and  so  readily  into  all 
our  undertakings — our  national  undertakings — as  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
welcome  him  here  to-day  with  the  conviction  that  his  pre¬ 
sence  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  not  only  to 
this  College,  but  to  veterinary  science  in  general  in  this 
country.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  sure  that  he  has  at,  no  doubt, 
considerable  inconvenience  to  himself  come  here  to-day ; 
but  he  has  felt  the  advantage  that  his  presence  would  bestow 
upon  the  College  ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  done  us  the  honour 
of  coming  amongst  us.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  leave 
His  Royal  Highness  to  make  any  personal  remarks  he  may 
like  to  make  on  the  interesting  subject  upon  which  we  are 
here  assembled;  and  I  now  ask  you  cordially  to  join  in 
drinking  the  health  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  (Loud  cheering.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  amid  much  enthusiasm. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  on 
rising  was  received  with  long-continued  cheering,  said  : 
Gentlemen,  I  am  most  grateful  to  my  illustrious  relative, 
your  President,  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he  has 
proposed  this  toast,  and  to  you  for  the  very  cordial  way 
in  which  you  have  received  it.  For  all  of  you  so  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
this  is  a  great  day,  as  you  are  celebrating  its  hundredth 
anniversary.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  to  me,  personally,  a 
very  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  satisfaction,  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  it  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  and  to  meet  you  all 
here  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Now  I  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  horses  and  dogs.  I  look  upon 
them  as  our  friends.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  neglect  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
which  are  so  useful  to  us,  (Cheers.)  My  illustrious  rela¬ 
tive  mentioned  to  you  that  I  might  have  some  remarks  to 
make  in  connection  with  this  Institution.  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  are  celebrating  this  centenary,  if  I  give  you  a 
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few  facts  in  connection  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
College.  You  are  well  aware  that,  as  to  the  foundation  of 
this  College,  it  was  started  100  years  ago  by  a  Frenchman, 
M.  Vial  de  St.  Bel,  and  in  those  days  it  had  attached  to  it 
a  stable  for  fifty  horses  only,  and  a  shoeing  forge.  I  may 
say  that  the  College  now  stands  entirely  on  its  own  merits, 
having  never  received  help  from  the  Government  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  outside.  The  only  source  of  assistance  which  it 
has  had  has  been  the  Royal  4gricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land.  (Cheers.)  Great  and  important  improvements  have 
recently  been  effected  here.  A  new  lecture-room  has  been 
constructed,  and  a  museum  and  laboratories  for  the  study 
of  pathology  and  bacteriology,  besides  a  large  theatre  and 
dissecting  room  for  the  students,  who  now  number  between 
300  and  400,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  aids 
which  the  most  advanced  science  affords.  The  College  has 
done  its  utmost  to  make  its  teaching  better  day  by  day,  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  its  pupils,  and  to  meet  their 
requirements  by  introducing  into  the  College  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  diseases  and  everything  connected 
W'ith  other  animals  in  addition  to  the  horse,  which  animal 
some  people  may  think  has  received  too  much  attention,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  animals.  The  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  veterinary  knowledge  and  science  is  constantly 
increasing,  from  the  enhanced  value  of  not  only  horses  of 
all  breeds,  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  also  from  the 
additional  liability  to  infectious  disease,  which  liability  in 
various  forms  now  exists  in  an  augmented  degree.  I  may 
mention  that  the  illustrious  President  of  this  College  has 
on  many  occasions  acknowledged  the  valuable  assistance  of 
veterinary  art  in  connection  with  the  military  service  over 
which  he  presides.  (Cheers.)  1  may  tell  you  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  interest  I  have  watched  how  well  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  this  College  have  worked 
together,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  to  that  of  the 
agricultural  interest  throughout  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Society  has  always  been  foremost  in  supporting  the 
College.  In  1842  it  granted  the  sum  of  £200  a  year  to 
assist  in  founding  a  chair  of  cattle  pathology,  and  this  sum 
has  recently  been  increased  to  £500  per  annum  in  aid  of  a 
department  of  pathology  and  research,  which  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  looking  for  diseases  which  are  productive  of 
serious  loss  to  live  stock  on  farms. 

The  centenary  of  the  life  of  the  Cuilege  is  drawing  to  a 
close  with  most  prosperous  surround  ngs.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  ask  u  all  to  drink  with 
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me  most  cordially  Success  and  continued  prosperity  to  the 
Institution.^^  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  With  the 
toast  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  couple  the  name 
of  the  Principal  of  the  College,  Professor  Brown  (loud 
cheers),  whose  long  professional  career  at  the  College,  and 
whose  connection  with  the  Government  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  are  so  well  known  to  you  all,  and  whose  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  her  jubilee, 
by  the  order  of  Companion  of  the  Bath.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  to  drink  prosperity  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  and  I  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the 
Principal  of  the  College,  Professor  Brown.  (Long  and  con¬ 
tinued  cheering.) 

Professor  Brown,  who  on  rising  was  loudly  cheered,  said  : 
May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
the  history  of  the  last  100  years  has  not  furnished  an  account 
of  any  very  stirring  events  with  regard  to  our  profession. 
During  that  time  generations  of  veterinary  students  have 
gone  out  to  fight  their  battle  with  the  world  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  the  advance  of  science  has  necessarily 
pushed  us  forward  to  a  position  of  some  importance. 
Whether  or  not  we  might  have  done  more  in  this  century  is 
a  question  which  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  now.  If  it 
is  really  the  case  that  the  records  of  the  past  furnish  us 
with  the  memory  of  something  which  we  would  rather 
forget,  it  also  has  left  us  a  legacy  of  rich  hope  for  the  future, 
(Cheers.)  The  modern  veterinary  surgeon  no  more  resembles 
the  original  horse  doctor  and  cow-leech  than  the  fashionable 
physician  of  to-day  resembles  the  barber-surgeon  and 
medicine  man  of  ancient  times,  who  furnished  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  material  out  of  which  the  art  of  medicine  and 
surgery  has  been  evolved.  (Cheers.)  At  the  present 
moment,  gentlemen,  we  have  great  cause  for  congratulation. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  our  Presi¬ 
dent  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) ;  and  besides,  we  have  as 
supporters  a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished 
in  politics,  art,  science,  and  social  position;  and  there  is 
little  which  we  can  desire  now,  as  His  Royal  Highness  has 
said,  in  the  way  of  arrangements  for  teaching  our  art,  and 
that  little  can  be  supplied  whenever  the  want  is  recognised. 

When  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  was  first  brought 
before  the  authorities  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  might  be  asked  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  hope 
assumed  a  somewhat  shadowy  form,  because  we  all  knew 
the  great  demands  upon  the  time  of  His  Royal  Highness; 
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Still  we  also  remembered  that  remarkable  readiness  with, 
which  he  invariably  sacrifices  his  own  convenience  (loud 
cheers) ;  and  we  could  not  forget  that  graciousness  of  manner, 
that  urbanity,  and  (what  I  have  lately  heard  described  in. 
public  as)  that  remarkable  good-humour  with  which  His 
Royal  Highness  undertakes  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him  on  occasions  like  this.  (Loud  cheers.)  In  the  course 
of  time  the  shadowy  hope  assumed  distinct  character,  and 
now  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  (cries  of  bravo !  ’^) — the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  here.  (Cheers.)  His  Royal  Highness, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  has  recognised  the  value  of  the 
services  of  our  profession  in  the  military  and  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State,  and  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  He  has  done  this  in  a  manner  which 
forces  us,  I  think,  to  accept  his  presence  here  and  the  words 
he  has  spoken  in  the  form  of  a  stimulus  which  should  rouse 
us  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  direction  of  scientific  and  social 
advancement  (loud  cheers),  a  stimulus  which,  like  those 
obscure  and  wonderful  forces  of  nature,  producing  such 
wonderful  changes  in  the  earth’s  surface,  shall  finally  result 
in  an  upheaval  that  shall  force  up  the  status  of  the  whole 
profession,  and  land  us  on  a  higher  level  than  any  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  aspired.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 
Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  all  connected  with  it,  I  beg 
permission  to  return  our  very  hearty  and  dutiful  thanks  for 
the  kind  words  which  you  have  used ;  and  for  my  own  part, 
sir,  I  can  only  feebly  endeavour  to  express  to  you  my  sense 
of  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me  in  coupling  my  name 
with  the  toast.  (The  Principal  resumed  his  seat  amid  pro¬ 
longed  applause.) 

Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote  next  rose  to  propose  the  toast 
of  ^^The  President  of  the  College.”  He  said  :  Your  Royal 
Highnesses,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  propose  the  next  toast. 
It  is  one  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  when  I  give  it  to  you.  In  the  interest¬ 
ing  speech  which  we  have  heard  from  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  it  was  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  Commander  of  the  forces,  has  on  many  occasions 
acknowledged  the  efficiency  of  the  veterinary  art.  (Cheers.) 
I  will  venture  to  take  a  larger  view,  and  a  view  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  and  say  this,  that  the  present  acknow¬ 
ledged  efficiency  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  is  very 
greatly  owing  to  the  consideration  and  the  interest  given  to 
it  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  (Cheers.) 
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"When  His  Royal  Highness  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  buildings  that  this  marquee  in  which  we  are  assembled 
shuts  out  from  our  view,  and  which  new  buildings  I  hope 
will  be  a  lasting  record  of  the  centenary  of  this  Institution, 
he  used  certain  words  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
now  quote:  He  said  :  We  live  in  times  of  continual  pro¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  essential  that  every  department  of  the  State 
should  try  constantly  and  continuously  to  carry  out  the  object 
for  w  hich  it  has  been  brought  together.”  (Loud  cheers.) 
Those,  I  think,  are  words  which  we  may  well  write  in  our 
memories.  As  a  Governor  of  this  College  I  am  personally 
>fully  sensible  of  the  great  interest  which  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  takes  in  its  prosperity  and  efficiency.  I  am  not  saying 
too  much  when  I  tell  you  that  when  His  Royal  Highness’s 
services  are  required  he  not  only  responds  encouragingly  and 
freely,  but  very  often  with  great  sacrifice  of  his  time. 
(Cheers.)  I  feel  this,  that  the  College  owes  His  Royal 
Highness  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  interest  he  takes 
in  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think,  after  the  few  words  I  have 
uttered,  we  cannot  close  this  interesting  occasion  better  than 
by  drinking  the  health  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
'Cambridge,  President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  said :  Your  Royal  Highness, 
my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  my  gallant  friend  Colonel  Kings- 
cote  has  been  very  amiable  towards  me  in  bringing  my  name 
forward  in  connection  with  the  presidency  of  this  now  great 
Institution.  (Cheers.)  At  the  same  time  I  feel  very  little 
worthy  of  all  the  goodness  he  has  attributed  to  me.  I 
certainly  have  endeavoured,  and  mean  to  endeavour,  to 
assist  the  Veterinary  Department  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Certainly  a  good  deal  has  been  done  during  the 
.many  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  let  the 
, profession  know  that  I,  at  all  events  (and  I  may  say  all  of 
us),  fully  appreciate  their  value  and  importance.  (Cheers.) 
Some  expressions  have  been  recorded  of  what  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion ;  I  must  say  I  think  this  meeting  to-day 
will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  which  the  public,  I  trust,  will 
take  in  the  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  very  sure  to  attract  that  attention  which 
his  support  always  gives  to  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
takes  an  interest.  (Cheers.)  The  public  look  very  much 
to  what  is  going  on  around  them — the  facilities  for  reading 
newspapers,  and  so  on,  are  so  great ;  and  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  we  shall  not  only  obtain  by  our  gathering  the 
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sympathy  of  the  public^  but^  if  I  may  venture  to  add,  I  hope- 
also  a  little  of  their  money.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

I  have  had  a  long  career,  and  my  opinion  is  that  if  the 
public  only  know  the  truth  they  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  support  you  than  if  you  keep  things  in  the  background.. 
A  good  deal  has  been  done  for  this  Institution  in  the  way 
of  building.  The  College  is  immensely  improved.  I  have 
merely  taken  a  momentary  glance  at  what  has  been  done 
since  I  was  here  last,  and  I  think  that  when  His  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Governors  go  round  they  will  see  that  a 
very  large  outlay  has  been  incurred,  which  has  been  used 
in  a  most  legitimate  way.  Now  I  see  all  these  young 
gentlemen  around  me,  and  though  I  do  not  want  to  rob 
them  of  their  means,  I  do  not  object  to  receive  any  small 
donations  they  may  feel  disposed  to  give.  I  am  sure  the 
public  will  appreciate  such  an  Institution  as  this,  which  is 
of  great  use  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
people  to  say  that  animals  are  not  to  be  considered  like 
human  beings.  Of  course  human  beings  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  first,  we  agree  ;  but  God  sent  animals  to  be  of  use  to 
us,  and  it  is  our  business  to  make  them  as  useful  to  us  and 
as  comfortable  in  themselves  as  possible.  I  say  on  every 
ground  of  humanity,  and  in  all  public  interest,  it  is  of 
importance  that  those  who  can  will  try  to  be  of  use  to  the 
animal  world,  and  that  they  should  receive  from  the  public- 
at  large  that  support  which  I  trust  our  gathering  to*day 
may  induce  the  public  to  give.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen, 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  this  fact  to  your  notice,  and  also  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

I  thank  Colonel  Kingscote  for  the  handsome  compliment 
he  has  paid  me,  and  His  Royal  Highness  for  the  kind 
remarks  he  has  made.  In  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me  as  your  President,  I 
can  only  add  that  I  hope  the  prosperity  which  you  have 
already  drunk  to  this  Institution  will  flourish  and  abound 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheering.) 

An  inspection  of  the  new  buildings  by  the  Royal  visitors- 
and  a  distinguished  company  was  made  after  the  luncheon. 

After  the  inspection  the  Royal  visitors  drove  away  amidst 
the  hearty  cheers  of  the  students  and  a  large  crowd* 
assembled  in  the  roadway. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION,  OCTOBER  1st,  189L 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  BROWN. 

Professor  Crooivshank,  M.B.,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  students  and  their 
friends  in  the  New  Theatre  of  the  College. 

The  Chairman,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  loud 
applause,  said  : — I  will  now  call  upon  the  Principal  to 
deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

Professor  Brown  (the  Principal),  who  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  first  word  which 
I  should  like  to  utter  is  one  of  welcome  to  the  opening  of 
the  College  under  new  conditions.  (Applause.)  After  100’ 
years  of  existence  we  welcome  you  all  here  to-day  under 
new  arrangements,  in  a  new  theatre,  and  with  all  the 
appliances  which  modern  science  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
(Applause.)  It  will  not,  I  think,  require  a  very  great  effort 
of  imagination  for  you  to  go  back  with  me  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century  and  see  what  the  College  was  in  its  earliest 
period.  You  are  most  of  you  I  apprehend  aware  that  in  the 
year  1790  Charles  Vial  de  St.  Bel  came  over  from  France 
with  the  intention  of  founding  a  veterinary  college.  It  was 
the  second  effort — the  first  failure  did  not  by  any  means- 
daunt  him — and  on  this  second  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  sufficient  support  to  form  a  committee  which 
represented  the  governors,  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
at  their  head.  He  was  so  far  successful  that  in  the  year 
1791  an  old  house  in  St.  Pancras,  probably  on  the  position 
we  now  occupy,  was  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
With  that  beginning  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  was 
started. 

(A  picture  of  the  College  at  that  period  was  thrown  upon 
the  screen  by  means  of  a  limelight  lantern.) 

The  energetic  Frenchman  did  not  stop,  however,  with 
the  obtainment  of  a  single  house.  He  proceeded  to  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  stables  for  the  reception  of  fifty 
horses,  the  building  of  a  forge,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
the  Institution  as  complete  as  possible.  We  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  record  of  what  happened  during  several  following 
years,  but  about  1826  we  find  in  an  old  magazine  this  second 
illustration  (exhibited  on  the  screen)  which  represents  an  out- 
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line  of  the  College  as  it  stands  at  this  moment ;  and  I  conclude 
that  that  is  very  much  the  plan  which  the  founder  of  the 
Institution  started  upon^  although  he  did  not  live  to  see 
its  completion.  St.  Bel  began  his  Principalship  in  1791, 
and  in  1793  he  died.  This  sudden  death  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Principal,  and  it  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
historic  name  of  Coleman.  (Loud  applause.)  He  and  Mr. 
Moorcroft,  who  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  practising  at  the 
time,  undertook  together  the  management  of  the  College, 
and  for  some  years  Coleman  was  left  to  his  own  resources. 
Moorcroft  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  return  to  his  practice, 
and  then  we  quickly  come  to  the  name  of  Sewell  as  being 
appointed  an  assistant  professor.  Shortly  afterwards  we 
have  Mr.  Spooner  added  to  the  list  of  the  teachers — (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause) — and  in  1842  a  new  departure  took 
place.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  which 
has  always  been  ready  to  offer  valuable  aid  to  this  Institution, 
made  a  grant  of  £200  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  chair  of  cattle  pathology.  In  the  latter  part  of  1842  my 
former  teacher — -and  I  am  glad  to  say  present  friend,  who 
is  still  among  us — Professor  Simonds  (loud  applause)  came, 
and  under  his  rule  in  later  years  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  College,  but  no  great  change  was  made 
in  reference  to  its  architectural  character.  The  great  object 
was  of  course  to  find  an  increasing  accommodation  for 
patients,  and  to  improve  the  theatre  and  offices  for  the 
reception  of  students.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  everything  went  on  quite  smoothly,  for  it  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Institution 
that  at  its  very  outset  it  met  an  opposition  which  is  entirely 
unaccountable,  and  in  looking  back  to  some  of  the  old 
publications,  particularly  the  sporting  magazines,  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  very  violently  the  writers  abused  the  effort  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  profession.  What  their  motives 
were  at  the  time  it  is  impossible  to  define.  But  in  spite  of 
the  opposition — or  rather  I  should  say  in  consequence  of 
it — the  Institution  flourished.  (Applause.)  We  observe 
afterwards  that  it  received  Government  aid.  Why  the  aid 
,  was  discontinued  and  under  what  particular  circumstances 
has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  nor  is  it  even  known  at 
what  date  the  grant  was  withdrawn  ;  but  there  is  a  vague 
statement  that  the  grant  was  continued  so  long  as  the  College 
required  the  support  which  was  voted  annually  by  Parliament 
to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  veterinary  surgery  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  live-stock  of  the  country. 

Then  we  go  on  rapidly  to  the  period  at  which  we  now 
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standj  1891 ;  and  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  here  to 
inquire  what  changes  have  occurred  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  century.  First  we  have  completed  the  present  buildings, 
which  have  been  only  finished  in  the  last  few  months.  Here 
is  the  view  of  the  College  as  it  now  stands.  (Exhibited.) 
(Loud,  applause.)  I  may  tell  you  shortly  that  we  have  a  large 
theatre,  which  is  now  well  filled,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with 
students  and  visitors — we  have  a  sufficiently  extensive 
bacteriological  laboratory,  and  we  have  a  very  large  library 
and  reading  room.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  also  a  com¬ 
modious  museum,  and  as  a  luxury  of  modern  times  we  have 
the  whole  of  these  buildings  heated  so  that  the  students  need 
no  longer  shiver  on  their  seats  whilst  they  are  sedulously 
engaged  in  their  studies.  (Loud  applause.)  In  looking  back 
to  the  time  over  which  I  have  very  rapidly  gone,  we  do  not 
find  that  any  very  startling  advances  were  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Institution.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  efforts  to  improve  the  profession  did  not  for  a  long 
time  meet  with  any  public  support,  but  at  the  present  day 
I  think  we  may  venture  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject. 
There  is  everywhere  a  demand  for  thoroughly  competent, 
well  educated  veterinaries,  who  are  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  the  health  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  affairs  we  find  the  College — and  for  obvious 
reasons  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  this  Institution — pro¬ 
vided  with  a  large  staff  of  teachers  including  experts  in 
different  departments.  We  have  all  the  facilities  which  an 
educational  institution  can  offer,  and  there  appears  to  be 
good  reason  for  the  belief  that  with  something  like  a  work¬ 
ing  spirit  among  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  working 
here,  we  shall  make  very  considerable  progress.  Referring 
to  modern  methods  I  may,  by  way  of  illustration,  touch 
for  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
optical  arrangements  which  are  now  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration.  It  is  a  question  sometimes  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  refinements  occupy  to  a  large  extent  the  time 
which  was  formerly  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  practical 
knowledge.  But  I  may  remind  you  that  the  progress  of 
education  renders  it  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  old  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no  alternative,  rightly  or  wrongly ; 
we  are  on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  be  washed  to  our  destination.  (Applause.)  That  the 
acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge  need  interfere  with 
practical  skill  is  a  fallacy  which  cannot  be  defended.  If  I 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  showing  the  object  of  the  present 
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means  of  teaching  with  the  present  improved  optical  appa¬ 
ratus,  I  think  I  can  prove  that  position  more  powerfully 
than  by  any  number  of  words.  For  example,  suppose  I 
require  to  exhibit  to  the  class  a  section  of  a  horse'^s  foot. 
(Exhibited.)  I  may  do  that  by  handing  that,  which  I  may 
tell  you  was  made  years  ago,  before  large  microtomes  were 
invented ;  and  instead  of  showing  round  a  specimen  to 
one  individual  after  another,  occupying  a  very  long  time — 
by  means  of  the  lantern  I  show  you  this  (not  as  a  diagram 
or  as  a  photograph,  but  as  the  actual  thing),  cut  from  the 
horse’s  foot — a  fact  for  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  vouch, 
because  I  did  it  myself  when  I  was  a  student.  (Cheers.) 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  demonstration.  You  can  see  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  coronary  band  and  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  See. 
You  can  see  all  the  details  of  the  anatomy  of  that  part. 

Now  I  will  bring  forward  another  specimen.  (Exhibited.) 
It  is  a  thin  slice  of  a  horse’s  foot,  suffering  from  laminitis. 
It  exhibits  the  normal  wall,  which  has  been  pushed  out  of 
its  place  by  a  new  coronary  surface.  The  descent  of  the  sole 
is  the  result  of  the  displacement  of  the  pedal  bone,  pushing 
the  top  of  it  against  the  horn  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  lung 
structure.  I  will  show  you  a  specimen  of  a  healthy  lung, 
(Exhibited.)  Everything  is  seen  here,  not  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artist,  but  strictly  as  it  is  in  the  normal  state. 
Here  are  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
small  capillaries.  Here  you  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  healthy  structure,  because  I  see  here 
there  are  some  plugged  vessels  which  are  characteristic  of  a 
diseased  condition.  But,  as  far  as  the  normal  structure  is 
concerned,  here  is  what  an  animal’s  lungs  are  like  when  in 
average  health.  The  next  illustration  will  show  you  what 
the  lung  is  like  when  in  a  condition  of  disease;  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  take  a  section  from  an  ordinary  case  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  (Exhibited.)  Here  you  see  the  vessels  plugged 
up  by  hsemorrhage.  This  shows  the  disease  in  the  earlier 
stage.  In  the  next  section  I  will  show  the  disease  more 
advanced.  (Exhibited.)  Any  pathologist  looking  at  that 
section  would  see  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  malady.  I  may  say  we  are  not  bound  to 
darken  the  room  to  exhibit  these  specimens ;  so  we  will 
have  a  little  more  light,  in  order  that  students  may  make 
notes  and  take  drawings  of  the  specimens.  Now  I  will 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  want  to  send  round  to  my  class 
a  number  of  parasites.  I  will  take  two  families  of  theft*. 
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The  first  is  the  ordinary  tapeworm.  (Exhibited.)  I  took 
this  from  the  intestines  of  the  dog,  and  Mr.  Coghill  has 
mounted  it  between  these  glasses.  There  is  no  way  of  show¬ 
ing  the  joints  of  the  tapeworm  so  effective  as  this.  If  you 
were  close  enough  you  would  see  at  what  particular  points 
the  uterine  organs  begin.  We  can  show  you  the  uterus 
crammed  with  ova.  Then  the  other  family  is  the  common 
whipworm  found  so  often  in  sheep.  (Exhibited.)  Now,  in 
order  to  show  some  oOO  or  400  people  what  these  worms  are 
like  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  than  the  one  I  am  now 
making  use  of.  (Applause.)  In  the  few  moments  left  to 
me  I  propose  to  occupy  the  time  in  contrasting  the  old  and 
the  new  methods.  I  begin  by  suggesting  that  in  their 
mental  influence  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  antagonistic. 
Under  the  old  system  the  student  had  very  little  teaching. 
He  was  consequently  bound  to  learn  and  put  himself  out  of 
the  way  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  we  find  in  the  records  of 
the  time — and  I  have  heard  my  friend  Professor  Simonds 
speak  of  the  circumstance  himself — that  the  medical  schools 
were  always  ready  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  students,  and  a 
large  number  of  vvell-known  medical  men  of  the  time  were 
ready  to  throw  open  their  lecture  theatres  free  to  all  students 
who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantage.  As  I  have 
said,  the  modern  method  is  antagonistic.  You  have  at  this 
Institution  everything  which  is  required.  You  can  fit  your¬ 
selves  to  pass  an  examination  with  the  highest  credit  if  you 
choose  to  do  so :  and  if  there  is  any  science  taught  in  the 
medical  schools  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  introduce 
here,  it  is  without  the  least  hesitation,  with  the  entire  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Governors,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
student.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  the  result  of 
all  this  appears  to  be  that  the  student  has  acquired  a  habit 
of  resignation.  He  submits  himself  to  the  process  of  being 
taught.  But  somehow  it  often  happens  that  he  has  lost  the 
desire  to  learn.  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  a  certain 
section,  and  it  is  that  section  that  comes  most  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  teacher.  The  sedulous  worker 
neither  meets,  nor  cares  to  meet  with,  any  particular  credit 
for  the  work  which  he  does.  He  has  that  reward  which 
Ruskin  tells  us  is  the  reward  of  all  w'orkrnen  who  are  worthy 
the  name,  the  sentiment  of  delight  in  his  own  work  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  that  no  good  work  can  ever  be  done.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  With  the  feeling  I  have  referred  to, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  imposssible  that  any  advance  can 
be  made. 

The  process  of  teaching  is  one  thing,  the  act  of  learning 
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is  entirely  another ;  and  the  act  of  learning,  I  contend,  doe& 
not  necessarily  imply  teaching  at  all.  There  are,  and  I 
suppose  there  always  will  be,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  characterised  by  a  friend  as  men  possessing 
a  fine  natural  incapacity  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
(laughter),  and  a  steady  determination  not  to  learn.  (Re¬ 
newed  laughter.)  A  citadel  of  ignorance  so  garrisoned  is 
absolutely  impregnable.  No  army,  composed  of  all  the 
most  refined  and  accomplished  teachers  in  the  world, 
armed  with  the  heaviest  literature,  can  make  any  impression 
on  this.  Not  that  the  besieged  oifer  any  resistance ;  they 
submit  at  discretion.  (Laughter.)  They  offer  an  unsullied 
page,  which  they  call  the  tablets  of  their  memory On 
it  you  may  write  what  you  please ;  but  you  write  it  with  the 
clear  conviction  that  the  whole  will  very  shortly  be  swept 
away,  or  at  least  hidden  from  public  view  by  the  oncoming 
lethargy  of  forgetfulness  which  will  overwhelm  these. 
(Laughter.)  Under  the  circumstances,  gentlemen,  let  me 
ask  consideration  for  the  teachers.  There  is  probably,  so 
far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  time  is  concerned,  little 
or  no  difference  between  teachers  in  Coleman^s  time  and  those 
of  the  present  time.  They  were  at  that  time,  as  they  are 
now,  desirous  of  doing  all  they  can  for  the  class.  The 
modern  man  knows  more  by  the  absolute  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  unless  he  is  assisted,  and  finds  his  efforts  very 
largely  supplemented  by  the  students,  it  is  absolutely  hope¬ 
less  for  him  to  continue  his  work.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  make  a  remark  on  the 
subject  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
this  place  (loud  applause),  which  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  promised  to  attend.  My  object  in  alluding  to  it 
now  is  that  I  may  place  the  students  and  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
up  to  the  contemplated  event.  The  matter  was,  of  course, 
discussed  by  the  Governors,  and  it  was  an  open  question  at 
one  time  whether  the  proceedings  should  take  place  during 
the  Congress  of  Demography  or  be  relegated  to  the  present 
period  of  the  year.  The  earlier  celebration  would  have 
limited  the  meeting  mainly  to  members  of  the  medical  and 
veterinary  professions  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
next  question  was  as  to  the  expediency  of  confining  the 
celebration  chiefly  to  the  students  of  the  centenary  year,  and 
that  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Governors  arrived. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  only  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
not  pretending  to  decide  which  course  would  have  been  the 
most  advisable.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  the  event  not 
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having  happened  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prophecy  about 
it,  but  the  feeling  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the 
Governors  of  the  College  that  it  was  a  matter  which  chiefly 
concerned  the  students,  and  the  celebration  should  therefore 
be  limited  as  nearly  as  possible  to  them,  allowing  space  for 
the  invitation  of  certain  guests  so  far  as  the  room  at  our 
disposal  would  permit.  We  find,  however,  that  the  space, 
considering  there  are  something  like  350  students  to  attend 
is  extremely  small,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  introduce 
to  the  meeting  the  representative  men  of  the  profession ; 
and  I  can  assure  those  members  and,  through  them,  the 
whole  profession  that  we  shall  only  be  checked  in  our 
hospitality  by  the  want  of  seats.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
It  would  be  an  ill-advised  thing  to  have  more  here  than  we 
can  properly  accommodate.  That  will  explain  why  it  is  we 
do  not  invite  the  whole  of  the  veterinary  profession  to 
assemble  at  this  Institution  at  luncheon  on  the  19th.  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  clearly  understood  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  resolve,  and  perfectly  distinct  intention,  that  the  cele¬ 
bration  should  be  largely  confined  to  the  students  of  this 
particular  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  medal  has  been  struck 
for  them,  and  it  will  be  presented  to  all  the  students  who 
have  been  pupils  in  the  year  1891,  commencing  on  the  1st 
January  and  ending  31st  December.  (Applause.) 

I  can  only  add,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  extremely  happy  to 
meet  you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  100th  year  of  our  existence 
as  a  profession,  and  I  venture  to  express  a  hope — it  may  be 
a  futile  hope,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  pleasant  one — that  we 
may  start  a  second  century  with  the  determination  to  do  the 
best  we  can  for  the  profession,  so  that  those  who  celebrate 
the  second  centenary  in  the  history  of  the  College  will  be 
able  then  to  say  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  veterinary 
profession  that  it  far  outshone  in  brilliancy  the  advance  in 
the  first  century.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Professor  Awe. — Sir  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  from 
the  Principal  of  the  College  from  what  small  beginnings  in 
the  course  of  the  past  century  we  have  risen  to  the  state  of 
usefulness  and  efficiency  in  which  you  find  us  to-day.  He 
has  also  pointed  out  to  you  that  numerous  difficulties  beset 
the  path  of  our  progress.  But  thanks  to  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution,  aided  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  profession,  those  difficulties  have  been  surmounted. 
It  has  in  the  course  of  the  existence  of  the  College  been  found 
desirable  to  offer  incentives  to  pupils  to  perform  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them  with  greater  diligence.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  existence  of  this  Institution  no  such 
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things  as  prizes  were  known,  but  the  late  Professor  Coleman 
was  good  enough  to  leave  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  ‘‘  Coleman 
Medal,”  which  is  annually  awarded  to  the  most  successful 
student  in  the  Institution.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
awards  for  distinguished  merit  have  been  continuously  added 
to  the  list,  until  we  find  now  that  in  addition  to  the  three 
Coleman  medals  we  have  two  scholarships  and  numerous 
class  prizes.  The  object  of  my  rising  to-day  is  to  announce 
to  you  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  successful 
during  the  past  session  in  obtaining  the  prizes.  I  may  say 
that  the  Coleman  prize  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harold  Sessions;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Manton; 
and  certificate  of  merit,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bayley.  Scholarships  : — 
£25  per  annum  for  two  years,  Mr.  H.  H.  Whitlamsmith ; 
£21  for  one  year — the  Centenary  — Mr.  W.  H.  Prime. 


CLASS  PHIZES. 


CLASS  C. 


Veterinary  Medicine  . 

5>  .  .  .  . 

Contagious  and  Parasitic  Diseases 

35  33  33 

Surgery  and  Therapeutics 

i*  )>  •  • 

Pathology  .  .  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  < 


1st  Prize — Mr.  J.  H.  Manton. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  W.  N.  Bobbing. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  J.  H.  Manton. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  J.  W.  Heynolds. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  T.  A.  Eord. 

2ad  Prize — Mr.  J.  H.  Manton. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  T.  A.  Pord. 

2nd  Prize — No  award. 


Anatomy 

3)  • 

Histology  . 

33  • 

Physiology  . 

33 


CLASS  B. 

.  1st  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Dollar. 

2nfl  Prize  t 

•  *-  1  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamb,  equal. 

,  p  .  (  Mr.  E.  L.  Clunes  and 

.  ist  ^ 

.  2nd  Prize — Mr.  W.  E.  Maynard. 

.  1st  Prize — Mr.  E.  W.  Maynard. 

.  2nd  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Dollar. 


Chemistry  and  Toxicology 

33  33 

Practical  Chemistry  . 

35  53  • 

Botany 

53  •  .  . 

Minor  Anatomy  . 

J)  j> 

Hygiene 

33  •  •  • 


CLASS  A. 

.  1st  Prize — Mr.  H.  H.  Wliitlam- 

smith. 

.  .  2nd  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Billinglmrst. 

.  .  1st  Prize — Mr.  A.  C.  Wilson. 

.  .  2nd  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Billinghurst. 

.  .  1st  Prize — Mr.  H.  H.  Whitlam- 

sniith. 

.  .  2nd  Prize — Mr.  C.  M.  Lawton. 

.  1st  Prize — Mr.  E.  W.  Careless. 

.  .  2nd  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Billinghurst. 

.  .  1st  Prize — Mr.  H.  H.  Whitlam- 

smitb. 

.  2nd  Prize — Mr.  H.  W.  Billinghurst. 
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Gentlemen,  these  prizes  will  be  given  to  you  at  any  time 
convenient  for  you  to  call  upon  the  Secretary.  (Loud 
applause.) 

Professor  Simonds. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  to 
undertake  a  task — or  rather  I  should  say  perform  a  very 
great  pleasure — that  is,  to  present  our  thanks  to  Professor 
Crookshank  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair  on  this 
occasion.  1  feel  there  will  be  no  dissentient  to  that  vote  of 
thanks,  and  I  need  hardly  in  his  presence  say  how  well 
deserving  he  is  of  the  honours  which  have  fallen  upon  him 
for  the  great  assiduity  and  the  talent  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  particular  part  of  pathology,  viz.  bacteriology. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  day  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
means  of  throwing  light  upon  obscure  disease.  These 
times  are  very  different  from  those  when  I  first  became 
attached  to  this  Institution — I  do  not  mean  merely  as  a 
student,  but  when  I  first  ventured  to  become  a  teacher. 
Many  days  have  passed  since  then,  and  when  I  look  through 
this  large  audience,  it  is  only  here  and  there  I  see  the  faces 
of  those  whom  I  can  recognise  as  my  students  about  the 
year  184^,  or  subsequent  thereto.  If  we  contrast  the  state 
of  pathological  knowledge  of  those  days  with  the  present,  I 
think  w'e  must  all  confess  that  the  advance  has  been  some¬ 
thing  most  extraordinary.  Dealing  with  one  class  of  disease 
we  used  to  look  chiefly  to  a  vitiated  condition  of  atmosphere. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  knew  something  about  infection  and 
contagion  in  those  early  days,  but  w^e  knew  nothing  about 
microbes.  (Laughter.)  I  believe  in  times  past  if  a  man 
had  only  hinted  that  there  were  minute  organisations 
existing  in  the  body  which  were  productive  of  disease,  I 
was  going  to  say  he  would  be  almost  laughed  to  scorn. 
These  are  happy  days  for  you,  students,  and  I  trust  that 
everyone  of  you  will  apply  the  good  advice  which  has  been 
given  to  you  as  a  class,  and  that  each  will  apply  himself 
honestly  to  his  work.  There  will  be  nothing  missing  or 
wanting  in  the  way  of  tuition  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  your  taking  charge  of  the  stock  of  this  country,  and  the 
after  success  will  depend  on  your  individual  selves.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  difference  which  existed  many  years 
ago,  before  in  fact  I  was  officially  connected  with  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  students  then  having  to  go  outside  the  College 
walls  to  seek  information.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of 
these.  Entering  the  College  in  1828,  we  had  in  those  days 
no  teaching  in  regard  to  chemistry,  and  very  little  and 
very  imperfect  teaching  with  regard  to  anatomy.  I  with 
some  others  therefore  attended  the  anatomical  school  which 
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then  existed  in  Aldersgate  Street,  conducted  by  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
if  I  remember  the  name  rightly.  There  I  obtained  knowledge, 
although  it  was  on  human  anatomy — and  not  only  this,  but 
a  greater  desire  to  pursue  comparative  anatomy.  From  Mr, 
TyrrelFs  teaching  I  found  how  deficient  we  were  within  the 
walls  of  this  College.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  really  to  work  very  hard  to  obtain  information 
on  this  important  subject,  and  we  used  to  have  to  go  about 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  attend  chemical  lectures  from 
Dr.  Agar,  a  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  hospitals, 
who  was  certainly  a  very  good  teacher  in  his  way,  I  shall 
never  forget  one  circumstance — the  Dr.  was  rather  facetious 
—which  occurred.  He  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
use,  medically  and  otherwise,  of  alum.  He  said,  It  is 
sometimes  used,  nay  very  frequently  used,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bread  whiter, and  he  gave  orders  that  when 
the  baker  called  that  morning  (and  it  was  generally  at  the 
time  Dr.  Agar  was  engaged  with  the  class)  he  was  to  be 
ushered  into  the  room.  The  baker  came  in.  Dr.  Agar  had 
a  very  small  piece  of  alum  in  his  hand,  and  he  called  the 
baker  to  him,  and  said  Do  you  know  what  I  have  here 
The  man  said  No,  sir.’^  Why,  sir,”  Dr.  Agar  said, 
you  ought  to  know,  it  is  a  piece  of  alum — do  you  know  I 
took  that  out  of  your  bread  ?”  Oh  !  no,”  replied  the  man, 
I  am  sure  you  did  not  take  as  much  as  that  out  of  our  bread, 
because  it  is  nearly  as  much  as  our  master  puts  in  the  whole 
batch.”  (Laughter.)  I  never  forgot  the  circumstance,  but  I 
did  not  think  I  should  have  to  tell  that  tale  here  to-day. 

With  regard  to  the  Institution  as  it  now  exists,  and  further 
with  regard  to  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,  I  would  simply 
repeat  that  you  must  as  students  really  acquire  knowledge 
for  yourselves.  It  is  not  merely  attending  to  your  teachers 
that  is  required,  not  merely  being  present  at  the  lectures,  but 
it  is  at  that  particular  time  to  read  up  your  subjects  and  work 
honestly  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night ;  and 
unless  each  and  every  one  of  you  are  determined  to  do  that, 
you  will  never  succeed  in  the  profession  which  you  have 
adopted.  My  duty  now  is  simply  to  ask  you  to  join  with 
me  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Professor  for  his  kindness  in 
taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  (Loud  applause.) 

Professor  Crookshank,  who  was  warmly  received,  said  : — 
Mr.  Principal,  Professor  Simonds,  and  gentlemen,  it  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  occupy  the  chair  and  to  listen  to  such 
an  eloquent,  impressive,  and  instructive  address.  I  cannot 
refrain,  on  my  own  behalf,  from  expressing  my  thanks  to 
Professor  Brown,  and  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  give 
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your  cordial  thanks  also.  (Applause.)  Such  an  address 
must  appeal  to  students,  both  old  and  new,  and  lead  them 
to  realise  the  advances  made  of  late  years,  and  the  re 
sponsibilities  and  consequently  the  great  importance  of  the 
profession  which  they  have  entered.  In  my  capacity  as 
a  Governor  of  this  College  I  should  like  to  address  a  few 
words  more  especially  to  the  new  students.  1  am  most 
anxious  to  impress  upon  them,  and  upon  you  all,  that  the 
Governors  very  keenly  feel  their  responsibilities,  and  that  it 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  their  aim  to  provide  for 
students  every  means  and  every  facility  for  affording  such 
education  as  will  secure  to  every  diligent  student  success  in 
his  professional  career.  Opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to 
the  exact  lines  upon  which  the  system  of  education  should 
be  conducted.  Some  advocate  a  purely  practical  training, 
others  say  that  still  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to 
scientific  subjects.  I  myself  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Governors  of  this  College  to  adhere  to  a  system  of 
education  which  combines  practice  with  science — -(Applause) 
— and  in  this  way  to  keep  up  the  system  which  was  inau¬ 
gurated  by  your  great  master  Coleman.  (Loud  applause.) 
The  supply  must  be  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  I  must  ask 
you  to  remember  that  the  Governors  have  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  students  entering  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
general  practitioners,  and  to  whom  thorough  training  in 
routine  practice  is  of  vital  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Governors  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
more  ambitious  students,  who  aim  at  holding  official  and 
administrative  posts,  or  professorial  chairs  in  the  schools  or 
colleges,  or  at  becoming  trained  experts,  skilled  advisers,  and 
original  investigators.  In  connection  with  original  investi¬ 
gation  I  am  asked  by  your  Principal  to  remind  you  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  provides 
£500  a  year  for  original  research.  (Applause.)  Of  course, 
for  the  skilled  advisers,  original  investigators,  and  those 
seeking  official  appointments,  a  thorough  scientific  training 
is  absolutely  essential,  but  at  the  same  time  science  must 
not  be  neglected  by  the  humblest  practitioner. 

In  these  days  of  free  education  and  rapid  progress  we 
must  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  must  not  allow  the 
veterinary  practitioners  of  the  future  to  be  taught  by,  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching,  the  stockowners  and  agriculturists  in  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  public  is  every  day  becoming 
less  apathetic  about  scientific  matters,  and  more  enlightened 
on  these  subjects.  A  veterinary  surgeon,  not  only  combining 
science  with  practice,  but  having  a  grasp  of  scientific  subjects 
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sufficient  to  make  these  matters  intelligible  to  his  better-class 
clients^  will  inspire  confidence,  increase  the  number  of 
clients,  and  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
We  must  also  consider  the  value  of  scientific  training  as  a 
mental  exercise,  with  the  result  of  greater  accuracy  and 
precision  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  With  regard  to 
the  skilled  adviser,  I  would  point  out  that  his  is  a 
branch  of  the  profession  which  is  increasing  in  importance 
day  by  day.  No  one  could  fail  to  appreciate  this  who 
attended  the  recent  meetings  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene,  and  who  witnessed  the  part  taken  by  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  discussion  of  subjects,  such  as  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  diseases  to  man  by  the  consumption  of  flesh  and 
milk  of  diseased  animals.  Tuberculosis  and  anthrax  have 
to  be  contended  against,  or  take  for  an  example  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  rabies.  Now,  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  preventing 
rabies  in  man  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cause,  and  surely  the 
measures  for  stamping  out  rabies  should  be  carried  out  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  scientific  education  of  the  veterinary  student  is  neg¬ 
lected,  work  that  should  be  done  by  veterinary  inspectors  and 
the  profession  generally  would  gradually  slip  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  medical  and  agricultural 
colleges.  I  advocate,  therefore,  the  still  higher  education  of 
the  veterinary  student.  This  will  necessitate  a  longer  period 
of  study,  and  it  will  also  require  reform  in  the  system  of 
examination. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  passes,”  and  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  consider  that  the  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  students.  I 
am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
reform  necessary  in  the  system  of  examination.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The  Governors  have  heard  with  great  regret  that 
there  is  some  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  that  too  can  be  remedied  by  reform  in  the  system  of 
examination.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  medical  student  in 
the  dissecting  room  has  been  greatly  increased  since  it  has 
been  made  compulsory  to  pass  a  practical  examination  in 
dissection  before  obtaining  a  diploma. 

I  would  encourage  the  ablest  of  veterinary  students  by 
enabling  them — if  it  can  be  arranged — to  get  a  University 
Degree.  (Applause.)  If  the  College  is  not  yet  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  grant  that  distinction,  it  might  be  affiliated  with 
the  new  University  to  be  established  in  London.  A 
student  can  be  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  at  the 
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same  time  if  he  is  a  distinguished  student  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  marked  out  among  his  col¬ 
leagues,  by  possessing  the  title  of  B.V.Sc.,  or  D.V.Sc. 
This  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  membership  or 
-fellowship  of  the  College,  which  would  be  still  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  a  licence  to  practice.  When  I  look  round 
at  the  vast  improvements  made  in  this  College,  I  cannot 
help  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London  will  be  more  widely  recognised  as  a 
great  teaching  school,  not  only  attracting  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  but  having  such  fame  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  other  nations  will  not  consider  their  education 
complete  until  they  have  seen  something  of  the  practice  and 
training  of  the  veterinary  school  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  I  welcome  the  new  students  to  this  College,  and 
I  trust  you  will  make  every  endeavour  to  obtain  success 
which  will  bring  reward  to  yourselves  and  credit  to  the  Col¬ 
lege.  In  conclusion  I  must  again  express  to  you,  Professor 
Simonds,  Mr.  Principal,  and  gentlemen,  the  very  high 
honour  I  have  felt  in  presiding  on  this  occasion.  (Loud 
•cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Opening  of  the  Session. 

The  winter  session  at  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Leith 
Walk,  was  opened  on  October  7th  in  presence  of  a  very 
large  gathering  of  students  and  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  was  to  have  presided  on  the  occasion,  but  lus 
Lordship  wrote  at  the  last  moment  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  fulfil  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  illness. 

In  the  absence  of  his  Lordship,  Professor  IVilliams  pro¬ 
posed  that  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  should  take  the  chair, 
remarking  that  if  they  had  been  disappointed  at  not  having 
.a  peer  of  the  realm  to  preside,  they  had  a  peer  of  chemistry, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  connection  with  veterinary 
science  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Macadam  accordingly  took  the  chair,  and  brie  fly 
-introduced  the  Principal  of  the  College,  Professor  Williams, 
who  delivered  the  opening  address. 
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[Professor  Williams’  lecture  being  mainly  on  the  same 
subject  as  that  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  by  Professor  Brown^  we  withhold 
this  portion  from  republication.] 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  address  Professor  IVilliams^ 
said  that  when  he  commenced  to  study  the  profession,  and 
during  his  studentship  under  Dick,  bleeding,  counter-irri¬ 
tation,  and  the  remedies  he  had  mentioned  were  invariably 
prescribed.  Seeing  that  treatment  by  bleeding  was  unsuc« 
cessful,  some  practitioners,  following  the  example  of  Dr. 
Todd,  who  prescribed  stimulants  in  the  case  of  the  human 
subject,  condemned  bleeding  and  depressants,  and  adopted 
treatment  by  stimulants,  a  practice  which,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  prevailed  to  this  day,  and  the  result  of  which  was 
proved  to  be  no  better  than  its  converse  during  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  last  epizootic  amongst  horses  in  this  country. 
If  any  one  liked  to  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  progress  of 
that  disease,  he  would  find,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
that  in  towns  and  other  places  where  stimulants  and  other 
drastic  measures  were  most  extensively  employed,  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  greatest.  Medicine  was  not  yet  an  exact  science, 
but  it  was  now  laid  on  a  better  foundation.  The  nature  of 
disease  and  its  symptoms  were  being  more  considered,  and 
the  treatment  modified  accordingly.  The  Professor  then 
pointed  out  that  great  progress  had  also  been  made  in 
surgery  mainly  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  Lister,  and,  in 
conclusion,  addressed  the  students  on  the  importance  of  the 
duties  that  lay  before  them.  They  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  had,  he  said,  the  benefit  of  both  the  mistakes  and  the 
great  truths  of  the  past.  They  had  also  the  advantages  of 
very  different  methods  of  working,  of  the  microscope,  of 
the  lantern,  and  of  photography.  All  these  gave  them  a 
true  idea  of  the  structure  both  of  normal  and  pathological 
tissues.  But  even  with  these  appliances,  they,  their  teachers, 
only  hope  to  lead  them  to  work  and  to  think  for  themselves, 
for  without  work  nothing  could  be  obtained.  In  the  words- 
of  Emerson,  no  matter  what  their  work  was,  let  it  be 
theirs.  No  matter  if  they  were  a  tinker  or  teacher,  black¬ 
smith  or  president,  let  what  they  were  doing  be  organic,  let 
it  be  in  their  bones,  and  they  opened  the  door  by  which 
the  affluence  of  heaven  and  earth  would  flow  into  them. 
(Applause). — North  British  Agriculturist, 
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Opening  of  the  Session. 

The  opening  ceremony  at  this  College  also  took  place  on 
October  Tth,  when  there  was,  as  usual,  a  large  gathering  of 
students  and  their  friends.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Baillie  Turnbull,  and  he  was  supported  by,  amongst  others, 
several  members  of  the  Town  Council,  Principal  Walley, 
Professors  MacFadyean  and  Baird,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to 
the  prosperity  which  continued  to  attend  the  College,  and 
the  leading  place  which  it  had  always  taken  amongst  similar 
teaching  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  Last  session  had 
been  a  remarkably  successful  one,  and  from  all  he  saw  that 
day  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  session  upon  which 
they  were  now  entering  would  be  equally  so. 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Principal  Walley, 
who  gave  a  very  full  and  lucid  account  of  the  history  of  the 
study  of  veterinary  science,  noting  at  the  outset  that  the 
present  year  was  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
veterinary  college  in  this  country.  However  much  veterinary 
science  might  have  been  in  the  dark  at  the  first,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  progress  it  had  made  within  recent  years, 
and  the  position  which  it  occupied  at  the  present  time.  A 
marked  confirmation  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
had  been  furnished  by  the  recent  International  Hygienic 
Conference  in  London,  where  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  alike  to  the  veterinary  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  had  been  discussed.  He  was  certain  that  the  position 
which  they  had  gained  would  not  be  lost,  and  that  they 
would  go  on  advancing  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
science  which  they  represented. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  Principal  Walley  inti¬ 
mated  that  two  medals  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  College  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  for  presentation  to  the  students  showing  most 
kindness  and  consideration  to  the  animals  under  their 
charge.  These  medals  had  been  awarded — one  to  Mr. 
Hewitson,  of  Cumberland ;  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Laverty, 
county  Antrim,  Ireland. — Ihid. 
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Opening  of  the  Session. 

The  introductory  lecture  of  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College  was  delivered  October  22nd, 
at  the  College,  Buccleuch  Street,  by  R.  P.  Wright,  Esq., 
r.H.A.S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Glasgow. 

,  Principal  McCall  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were 
also  present  Professors  Cooke,  Limont,  J.  McI.  McCall, 
and  King  ;  Revs.  David  Watson,  of  Woodside,  and  A.  Scott, 
of  Bergeddie ;  Messrs.  Burnet,  M.R.C.V.S.  Mabole  ;  Blae, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow  ;  Kerr,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dairy  ;  Peddie, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Cathcart ;  Forbes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow;  Dr. 
Ryder,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  Gilchrist,  &c. 

The  following  address  on  ^^Examinations'’'’  was  delivered 
by  R.  P.  Wright,  Esq. : 

Gentlemen, — It  is  my  first  duty  to-day  to  offer  my  thanks 
to  the  Principal  of  this  College  for  the  honour  he  has  done 
me  in  inviting  me  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture  of  the 
session.  In  accepting  the  invitation,  which  I  have  done 
with  great  pleasure,  I  am  merely  discharging  an  old  debt ; 
for  when  I  opened  my  first  class  in  agriculture  in  this  city 
some  years  ago  it  was  Professor  McCall  who  introduced  me 
to  my  first  students,  and  who  then  began  the  first  of  those 
acts  of  consideration  and  kindness  which  it  is  his  nature  to 
show  on  all  fitting  occasions.  But,  apart  from  personal  con¬ 
siderations,  I  have  seized  with  gratification  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  connecting  myself,  even  for  a  day,  with  an 
Institution  that  boasts  such  an  honorable  record  as  belongs 
to  this  College.  Its  history  contains  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us ;  and  I  doubt  if  those  of  you  who  are  now  about  to  begin 
a  prolonged  course  of  study  will  have  from  all  your  classes 
a  more  valuable  lesson  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  that  history.  It  is  thirty  years  ago  since  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCall,  then  an  unknown  young  practitioner,  lectured 
through  a  whole  winter  session  to  his  first  class  of  three 
students,  and  now  this  College  is  everywhere  known  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  kingdom ;  its  attendance  of 
students  averages  about  120,  and  last  year,  as  you  are  aware, 
its  Principal  was  accorded  the  highest  honour  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  bestow — in  being 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons.  That  is  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  the  proper 
exercise  of  such  high  qualities  of  character  and  capacity  as 
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are  possessed  by  Professor  McCall ;  and  it  forms  an  example, 
gentlemen,  which,  rightly  considered  and  rightly  applied, 
may  be  of  more  value  to  you  than  the  learning  you  will 
acquire  during  your  whole  course  of  study  at  this  College. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  always  of  deep  interest  to  teachers  and  to 
students,  viz.  that  of  examinations  ;  and  I  propose  to  discuss 
that  subject  with  special  reference  to  certain  aspects  of  it 
that  are  of  importance  both  to  agricultural  and  to  vete¬ 
rinary  students.  It  has  already  on  several  occasions 
formed  a  topic  for  discussion,  both  in  the  agricultural  and 
the  veterinary  worlds ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  further 
consideration.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
veterinary  students,  because  an  examination  forms  the  gate¬ 
way  through  which  they  must  pass  to  the  practice  of  their 
profession;  and  many  there  be  who  approach  that  entrance 
who  never  pass  through.  To  the  majority  of  agricultural 
students  it  has  not  the  same  vital  interest,  for  to  those  of 
them  who  purpose  devoting  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
farming  the  knowledge  they  acquire  is  of  much  more  value 
to  them  than  the  diploma,  which  merely  certifies  its  pos- 
.session.  To  all  teachers  the  subject  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  because  the  credit  and  the  reputation  of  a  teacher 
depend  largely  on  the  success  of  his  students,  and  apart  from 
that  consideration,  there  is  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name 
who  does  not  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
young  men  for  whose  education  he  is  in  part  responsible. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  the  object 
for  which  examinations  are  instituted.  Examinations  are 
held  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  capacity  of  the  student;  and  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  test  is  applied  merely  in  order  that  the  deserving 
student  may  receive  some  public  recognition  and  reward  for 
his  meritorious  work.  In  other  cases  the  examinations  are 
held  rather  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  they  afford 
a  guarantee  that  the  successful  candidates  possess  sufficient 
qualifications  for  the  proper  practice  of  their  profession.  In 
all  cases  the  examination  tests  in  some  measure  also  the 
proficiency  of  the  teacher.  In  the  ordinary  examinations  in 
Board  Schools,  for  example,  for  which  payment  on  results 
is  obtained,  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  and  the  report  on  the 
examination,  are  commonly  regarded  as  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  quite  as  much  as  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
children.  In  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  Universities,  or  in  the  examinations 
in  agriculture  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  or  the 
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Highland  Society^  seek  merely  the  honour  of  passing,  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  public  proof  of  ability  and  acquire¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  medical  examinations  of  the  Universities, 
and  in  the  examinations  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges,  the 
consideration  which  must  overweigh  all  others  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public. 

The  examiners  for  medical  or  veterinary  diplomas  have 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  students,  but 
they  have  above  all  to  discharge  a  public  duty.  Their 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  and  they  ow^e  it  alike  to 
their  own  sense  of  justice  and  to  those  who  have  entrusted 
them  with  such  powers,  that  they  allow  no  candidates  to 
succeed  who  have  not  in  their  judgment  acquired  such  com¬ 
petence  as  will  enable  them  to  treat  with  sufficient  skill  all 
common  diseases  in  man  or  in  the  lower  animals. 

Examinations  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  from  three 
points  of  view :  from  that  of  the  student,  from  that  of  the 
teacher,  and  from  that  of  the  public  ;  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  interests  involved  lies  the 
solution  of  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  question  of 
the  proper  methods  to  be  adopted  in  examination.  No 
method,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  satisfactory  in  which  these, 
several  interests  are  not  fully  represented  and  guarded. 

Let  us  see  how  examinations  are  actually  conducted  for 
the  veterinary  and  agricultural  diplomas,  and  how  the 
methods  adopted  affect  these  various  interests.  In  the  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
twenty  gentlemen  are  employed.  No  veterinary  teachers 
or  professors  are  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  duties  are  at  present  entrusted  to  five  lecturers 
from  institutions  other  than  veterinary,  and  to  fifteen  vete¬ 
rinary  practitioners  who  are  not  teachers.  There  are  two 
points  of  great  importance  raised  by  the  constitution  of  this 
body  of  examiners.  The  first  is  the  total  exclusion  of 
teachers,  and  the  second  is  the  immense  preponderance  of 
practical  men — so-called— on  the  Board.  (I  use  through¬ 
out  the  terms  ‘^practical  men”  and  ‘^teachers”  to  make 
a  convenient  distinction,  hut  I  decline  to  regard  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  teacher  or  examiner,  either  in  agricultural  or  veteri¬ 
nary  science,  one  who  is  not  practical.)  In  agricultural 
circles  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  also,  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  practical  element  ought  to  be  more  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  examinations  for  agriculture  for  the  Highland 
Society’s  diploma,  and  that  practical  men  rather  than 
teachers  should  set  and  value  the  written  papers ;  ahd 
therefore,  both  to  veterinary  and  agricultural  students,  the 
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question  of  the  true  functions  to  be  assigned  to  practical 
men  in  examinations  is  one  of  present  interest. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  employment  of  practical  ex= 
aminers  is  certainly  commendable.  It  is  well  to  impose 
some  safeguard  against  the  instruction  being  made  too  purely 
theoretical.  It  is  every  way  desirable  that  the  training  of 
students  should  be  as  far  as  possible  practical^  and  that 
they  should  be  filled  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  will 
he  of  direct  use  to  them  in  life.  In  the  absence  of  ladies^ 
we  will  all  agree  that  a  young  lady  who  has  learned  to  cook_, 
to  sew,  and  to  darn,  has  done  more  to  fit  herself  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  domestic  duties  than  if  she  had  learned 
to  speak  French,  and  to  play  on  the  piano  and  violin.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  well  to  ensure  that  the  instruction  given 
to  students  should  be  fitted  to  be  of  ready  practical  use. 
But  that  result  appears  to  me  to  be  very  well  secured  by  the 
plan  that  has  been  hitherto  followed  by  the  Highland  Society. 
In  their  examination  in  agriculture  the  teacher  sets  the 
written  paper  and  values  the  answers,  w^hile  the  practical 
examiners  conduct  the  oral  examination.  The  result  de™ 
pends,  first  of  all  and  properly,  on  the  written  paper ;  but 
the  oral  examination  ensures  the  detection  of  any  candidate 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  of  a  purely  theo¬ 
retical  character,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  who 
has  not  a  competent  knowledge. 

But  if  it  be  contended  that  practical  men,  either  in  farm¬ 
ing  or  in  veterinary  practice,  or  in  any  other  department  of 
learning,  ought  to  set  the  written  papers  and  examine  them, 
then  I  say  frankly  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  do  so.  I  speak  generally,  of  course  there  are 
doubtless  exceptions ;  and  I  speak  with  all  due  respect  for 
their  ability ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  prac¬ 
tising  in  the  ranks  of  all  professions  abler  and  better  men 
than  those  who  are  teaching.  I  do  not  know  how  it  stands 
in  the  veterinary  profession.  I  know  very  well  that  there 
are  many  men  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  who 
have  been  much  more  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts  than 
any  that  now  fill  the  Chairs  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland; 
and  had  circumstances  so  ordered  it,  they  could  no  doubt 
have  made  more  successful  professors  than  the  present 
occupants  of  these  seats  of  honour,  but  not  of  ease.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  hold  for  several  reasons  that  practical  men 
are  not  qualified  to  set  written  papers  and  to  adjudge  on 
them,  and  that  teachers  ought  to  be  employed  to  do  so  both 
in  the  agricultural  and  the  veterinary  examinations. 

In  the  first  place  the  knowledge  of  practical  men  is,  as  a 
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rule,  confined  in  too  narrow  a  groove  to  fit  them  to  be 
examiners.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  practice  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  knowledge  to  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  every-day  life  in  a 
limited  sphere.  Whatever  may  have  been  at  one  time  known 
that  has  not  been  found  serviceable  in  daily  life  becomes 
quickly  forgotten.  Within  its  own  limits  the  knowledge  of 
the  practical  man  is  minute  and  precise,  but  its  range  lies 
within  boundaries  too  narrow  for  the  adequate  examination 
of  a  student.  And  if  the  practical  man  knows  thoroughly 
and  accurately  what  he  has  to  do  with  in  his  daily  practice 
he  is  apt  at  the  same  time  to  become  too  positive  and  dog¬ 
matic,  and  he  is  incapable  of  risking  sufficient  allowance 
for  circumstances  and  conditions  that  may  have  a  real 
existence,  though  they  do  not  happen  to  have  fallen  within 
the  scope  of  his  own  observation.  The  practice  of  teaching, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  certainly  the  effect  of  opening  the 
mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  parts  and 
aspects  of  a  science.  The  teacher  has  to  go  over  his  whole 
subject  year  by  year,  and  of  necessity  he  touches  sections  of 
it  that  may  very  rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  a  practi¬ 
tioner,  and  he  is  necessarily  familiar,  as  the  practitioner 
cannot  be,  with  many  directions  and  details  on  which  a 
student  ought  to  be  examined.  There  are  here  to-day  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed  to  write  and  to 
speak  in  public  every  day  of  their  lives.  In  the  use  of  the 
English  language  they  may  be  called  thoroughly  practical 
men,  for  it  is  their  daily  business  to  use  it.  But  how  many 
of  them  are  there  who  would  be  competent  to  become  for 
one  day  in  the  year  inspectors  of  schools,  and  to  take  up  two 
classes  of  boys  in  standards  five  and  six,  to  examine  them 
thoroughly  on  English  grammar  and  syntax.  I  doubt 
if  there  be  one  who  would  be  willing  to  attempt  it.  In  all 
professions  the  range,  and  in  some  respects  the  accuracy,  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  practitioners  of  an  art  become 
distinctly  less  than  what  is  held  by  the  teacher.  In  the 
medical  profession,  who  would  think  that  the  country  doctor 
would  make  as  good  an  examiner  as  the  eminent  gentlemen 
who  are  at  once  its  ablest  practitioners  and  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  ?  In  precisely  the  same  position  do  you 
stand  in  the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
examiners,  by  which  I  find  that  there  are  five  examiners 
who  are  teachers  and  fifteen  examiners  who  are  practitioners 
hut  not  teachers,  are  in  my  judgment  based  on  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  of  the  qualifications  required. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  practitioners  do  not  make 
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the  best  examiners.  Progress  in  all  departments  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  being  made  at  present  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it  i& 
difficult  even  for  a  teacher  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  all  the 
advances  that  are  being  made,  while  to  the  practical  man,, 
engrossed  in  his  daily  business  and  immersed  in  many  cases, 
it  is  simply  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  men  as 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  age  become  unwilling,  as  they  are 
often  unable,  to  assimilate  new  ideas  and  to  adopt  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  Men  in  practical  life  become  so  wedded  to  long- 
established  customs  and  practices  that  they  will  not  readily 
change  them  for  new  and  improved  methods.  But  the 
teacher  of  a  science,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  is  led  to 
seek  for  and  to  w^elcome  all  new  discoveries,  and  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  send  out  his  students  into  the  world 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  knowledge  that  his  time 
affords.  But  when  the  old-fashioned  practitioner,  grounded 
in  the  faith  of  his  obsolete  practice,  confronts  the  student 
who  comes  before  him  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the 
latest  methods,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  should  be 
often  so  unsatisfactory. 

There  remains,  however,  a  better  reason  than  any  yet 
given  wffiy  written  examinations  should  be  entrusted  to 
teachers  rather  than  to  practical  men.  The  examination  of 
students  is  itself  an  art,  and  like  any  other  art  it  cannot  be 
efficiently  done  without  practice.  The  mere  setting  of 
questions  is  not  without  difficulty.  Even  experienced 
examiners  sometimes  set  questions  that  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  by  student  trained  in  their  own  classes,  and  that  are 
quite  unintelligible  to  students  educated  by  other  professors. 
More  difficult  still  than  the  setting  of  the  papers  is  the  task 
of  assigning  a  correct  value  to  the  answers.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  know  the  subject,  but  insight,  judgment,  and 
skill  are  required  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  right  decision  either 
from  written  or  oral  answers  on  the  capacity  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  a  student.  I  hold  the  strong  conviction  that 
teachers  are  the  only  capable  examiners,  because  they  have 
in  their  class  work  the  regular  and  constant  practice  in 
examining  students  that  is  as  essential  to  perfection  in  this 
as  in  any  other  art.  Just  as  the  horse-dealer  is  the  best 
judge  of  horses  and  the  cattle-dealer  of  bullocks,  so  does  the 
teacher  become  the  shrewdest  judge  of  students.  No 
inherent  capacity  can  fully  atone  for  the  want  of  the  requisite 
training  and  experience.  To  excel  in  the  examination  of 
students  requires  special  skill,  special  knowledge,  special 
practice,  and  these  are  only  to  be  found  combined  in  a 
sacher.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  veterinary  examina- 
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tion  is  conducted  by  examiners  of  whom  only  five  out  of 
twenty  are  engaged  in  teaching,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  an 
emphatic  opinion  that  the  system  is  wholly  erroneous  in 
principle,  and  that  it  can  never  be  expected  to  operate  with 
fairness  and  success  either  to  students  or  their  instructors. 

But  though  I  contend  that  the  sole  charge  of  examina¬ 
tions  should  not  be  entrusted  to  practical  men,  I  by  no 
means  urge  that  they  should  be  wholly  excluded  from 
examinations.  In  that  respect  the  method  of  examination 
followed  for  many  years  by  the  Highland  Society  in  the 
examinations  for  its  diploma  in  agriculture  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  admirable  one.  In  that  examination  the  papers 
are  set  by  a  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  the  answers  are 
valued  by  him,  and  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  examination 
depends  chiefly  and  rightly  on  the  written  paper.  The  oral 
examination  of  the  students  is  then  conducted  by  practical 
farmers,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  student  has 
any  real  acquaintance  with  the  subject  or  whether  he  has 
simply  succeeded  in  writing  a  good  paper  by  sheer  force  of 
cramming.  The  written  examination  tests  the  fullness,  the 
completeness,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  student’s  knowledge  ; 
the  oral  examination  discovers  whether  that  knowledge  is 
real,  and  whether  the  candidate  is  familiar  with  farming 
operations,  and  it  prevents  the  passing  of  any  one  whose 
acquaintance  with  farming  is  purely  theoretical.  So  far, 
that  is  a  model  method  of  examination  which  places  the 
functions  of  the  teaching  and  the  practical  examiner  in  their 
true  relation,  and  secures  the  utmost  fairness  and  efficiency 
in  the  examination. 

„  But  if  teachers  are  to  be  examiners,  the  question  arises 
whether  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  examine  their  own 
students.  One  reply  only  is  possible.  In  the  public  interest 
it  is  essential  that  all  examinations  for  diplomas  should  be 
conducted  by  independent  examiners,  as  is  done  in  the 
examinations  for  your  veterinary  diploma.  But  the  opposite 
practice  is  very  common.  The  examiners  for  art  and  science 
degrees  in  our  universities  are  all  the  teachers  of  the  students 
they  examine,  and  up  till  now  the  power  of  custom  and  of 
self  interest  have  sufficed  to  perpetrate  this  unfortunate 
practice.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  students  are  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  system,  for  they  cannot  have 
better  chances  of  passing  than  when  they  are  examined  by 
their  own  teachers  with  whose  special  idiosyncrasies  they 
are  always  well  acquainted.  In  one  sense  also  the  system 
is  advantageous  to  the  teachers,  because  they  can  pass  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  their  own  students,  and  because/u 
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tlie  examination  be  open  to  students  of  various  colleges^  the 
teacher  who  conducts  the  examinations  is  likely  to  attract 
the  most  students.  But,  nevertheless,  the  examination  of 
his  own  students  is  always  an  unpleasant  duty  to  a  teacher, 
for  he  cannot  feel  altogether  irresponsible  for  the  failure  of 
students  whose  training  has  been  entrusted  to  himself. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  the  examination  of  students 
by  their  own  teachers  must  be  condemned  on  the  one 
ground,  that  it  fails  to  offer  any  safeguard  to  the  public 
interest ;  that  it  presents  no  adequate  barrier  to  the  success 
of  insufficiently  qualified  candidates,  and  that  it  affords  no 
test  of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  given.  The  teacher  is 
left  free  from  control  or  restraint  except  in  so  far  as  these 
are  supplied  by  his  own  conscience  and  judgment,  and  the 
one  may  be  very  elastic,  and  the  other  very  weak.  This 
question  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  diploma  examination  of  the  Highland  Society  ;  and  last 
spring  the  matter  was  formally  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society  by  letters  from  Professor  McCall  and  myself. 
Up  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  classes  of  agriculture  were 
first  opened  in  the  Technical  College  in  this  city,  students 
could  not  prepare  themselves  for  the  Highland  Society's 
examination  by  studying  anywhere  else  in  Scotland  save  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  if  the  system  of  examining  by  their  own 
instructors  was  open  to  objection,  it  was  at  least  not  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  candidates  for  the  diploma.  But  when 
students  trained  in  Glasgow  were  sent  forward  to  these 
examinations,  it  became  clear  that  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations  operated  unfairly  against  us  in  two  ways.  It 
made  it  more  difficult  for  our  students  to  pass  the  exami¬ 
nation  than  for  Edinburgh  students  trained  under  the 
examiners.  This  result  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
reputation  of  the  Glasgow  classes,  and  it  certainly  had  an 
effect  in  attracting  students  to  Edinburgh  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  found  it  more  convenient,  or  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  this  course  of  study  in  Glasgow.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  society  that  was  national  and  not  local,  that 
was  supported  by  contributions  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  drew  its  membership  from  all  its  counties,  was  not 
entitled  to  accord  a  preference  to  any  one  teaching  institu¬ 
tion  over  another,  but  was  bound  to  treat  all  with  equal 
impartiality.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  fairly  and  form¬ 
ally  brought  before  them,  the  directors  promptly  decided  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  equity,  and  to  have  the  examinations  in 
future  so  conducted  that  equal  justice  should  be  dealt  to  all 
interested  institutions. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  public  interest  is  secured  by  the 
method  of  independent  examination^  but  we  have  not  yet 
considered  how  this  system  affects  the  candidates  and  their 
teachers.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  fair  method  to  students^  but 
it  has  one  or  two  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
result  of  one  or  more  years  work  is  tested  solely  by  a  single 
examination,  conducted  by  an  examiner  who  is  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  general  character  and  ability  of  the  candidate. 
Yery  meritorious  and  competent  candidates  sometimes  fail 
to  pass  a  final  examination  through  nervous  excitement, 
disturbance  to  the  health,  or  other  accidental  circumstance; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  indifferent  students  by  some 
freak  of  fortune  occasionally  pass  with  flying  colours.  It 
will  occasionally  happen  that  a  very  indifferent  student  Avill 
be  examined  on  the  only  things  he  happens  to  know,  while 
a  well  read  and  well  informed  student  may  be  examined  on 
the  very  parts  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  least  familiar. 
In  class  examinations  frequently  repeated  the  effects  of 
such  accidental  variations  do  not  affect  the  final  result,  and 
the  best  man  always  comes  to  the  front.  An  outside  ex¬ 
aminer,  however,  can  only  judge  by  the  single  examination, 
and  he  can  make  no  allowance  for  a  temporary  failure, 
whereas  it  is  probable  that  his  teacher,  knowing  the  ordi¬ 
nary  merit  of  the  candidate,  would  be  disposed  to  judge  him 
rather  by  the  general  average  of  his  work  than  by  the  result 
of  the  one  examination. 

Another  difficulty  about  independent  examinations  is  that 
questions  are  frequently  put  which  students  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  as  an  objection  to 
the  employment  of  practical  examiners.  But  even  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  and  examiners  often  set  questions  in  such  a 
manner  that  students  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  examiner  w^ants.  Every 
examiner  asks  questions  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
that  may  be  a  very  strange  one  to  students  trained  under 
another  teacher.  Some  examiners  appear  to  think  it  their 
duty  to  mislead  the  students,  and  deliberately  draw  up 
papers  of  questions  that  are  really  puzzles,  and  the  difficulty 
is  not  in  the  answering  of  the  question,  but  in  knowing 
what  answer  is  wanted.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  essen¬ 
tially  false  view  of  the  duty  of  an  examiner.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  discover  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  a  student’s 
knowledge,  and  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  than  plain, 
intelligible,  straightforward  questions,  whose  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear.  A  student  has  plenty  of  difficulties  to  face 
without  having  this  one  thrust  in  his  way.  But  there  is 
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still  another  difficulty,  and  a  more  serious  oiie,  connected 
with  independent  examinations.  In  every  science  there  are 
disputed  questions,  and  high  authority  may  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  very  diverse  views.  Every  teacher  naturally  and 
rightly  seeks  to  impress  on  his  own  students  the  belief  that 
he  himself  holds.  But  if  the  examiner  holds  a  contrary 
view,  and  if  he  choose  to  regard  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
a  vital  error,  the  student  who  comes  before  him  is  wholly 
without  defence,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  students 
frequently  fail  to  pass  examinations  for  this  reason  and  no 
other. 

On  this  matter  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  examiners 
is  perfectly  clear.  As  far  as  possible  they  should  avoid 
asking  questions  on  disjnited  topics,  or  the  questions  should 
be  so  framed  that  the  point  of  difficulty  need  not  be  touched. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  questions  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  set  on  disputed  points.  Practical  men  are  the  greatest 
offenders  in  this  respect,  because  their  choice  of  subjects  is 
smaller,  and  because  their  attention  will  have  been  most 
closely  directed  to  a  subject  that  has  been  widely  discussed. 
Unfortunately,  also,  it  is  the  unhappy  tendency  of  human 
nature  alike  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  science,  to  form 
the  most  decided  and  the  most  intolerant  beliefs  on  those 
very  subjects  on  which  there  exists  most  room  for  a  genuine 
and  honest  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  disputed  point 
must  be  touched,  there  remains  then  one  plain  duty  for  the 
examiner.  He  is  bound  to  accept  any  view  correctly  stated 
by  the  student  provided  it  is  a  view  that  is  held  by  any 
I'ecognised  authority  in  the  profession.  He  has  no  right  to 
refuse  a  pass  because  the  student  expresses  an  opinion 
different  from  his  own.  Students  are  not  supposed  to  form 
original  opinions  till  they  have  left  college.  All  they  can 
be  expected  to  do  is  to  understand,  and  be  able  to  state  intel¬ 
ligently  and  practise  correctly,  what  they  have  been  taught, 
and  if  their  views  be  wrong  the  teacher  may  be  censured, 
but  the  students  are  blameless,  and  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to 
make  them  bear  the  penalty. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  the  method  of  independent 
examination  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  it  may  be 
asked  whether  a  perfect  system  is  attainable.  I  shall  briefly 
describe  a  method  that  seems  to  me  to  fulfil  pretty  well  all 
the  required  conditions. 

1.  Examinations  should  be  both  written  and  oral.  That 
is  the  method  almost  universally  followed,  and  it  is  the  best. 

2.  The  written  examinations  ought  to  be  conducted  by 
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independent  examiners,  and  they  ought  to  be  teachers  of 
the  subject  and  accustomed  to  examination  work. 

S.  In  the  written  papers  a  greater  number  of  questions 
ought  to  be  set  than  the  student  is  required  to  answer. 

This  is  the  practice  followed  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  it  allow^s  a  proper  margin  for  variation  in 
the  teaching  and  for  variety  in  the  individual  aptitude  and 
liking  for  certain  sections  of  a  subject.  It  gives  a  certain 
wholesome  freedom  to  teachers,  and  prevents  their  being 
tied  down  with  absolute  and  crushing  rigidity  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course.  It  is  a  plan  that  ought  to  be  more  commonlv 
adopted  in  open  examinations. 

4.  The  oral  examination  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the 
same  examiners,  but  they  should  be  assisted  by  practical 
examiners  to  whom  the  major  duty  of  conducting  this  part 
of  the  examination  should  be  assigned. 

5.  The  teachers  of  the  students  ought  to  be  present 
during  both  the  oral  and  the  written  examinations,  and  they 
should  have  the  right  to  ask  that  an  explanation  be  given 
of  any  question  in  the  examination  that  appears  to  them 
obscure,  and  should  also  have  the  right  of  altering  the  form 
of  questions  in  the  oral  examination  that  are  not  put  withi 
sufficient  clearness. 

These  regulations  dispose,  I  think,  of  all  the  objections 
that  can  be  taken  to  the  method  of  independent  examina¬ 
tion.  If  the  questions  are  obscure  the  teacher  is  there  to 
demand  an  explanation,  and  if  the  views  or  the  methods 
are  condemned  the  teacher  is  there  to  hear  the  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  written  examination  is  efficient  because  it  is 
conducted  by  independent  and  experienced  teachers  ;  the 
oral  examination  is  efficient  because  it  is  conducted  by  prac¬ 
tical  experts ;  the  interests  of  the  student  and  his  teacher 
are  protected  by  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  the  public 
right  in  a  fair  and  a  thorough  examination  is  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  the  independent  examiners.  Thus  all 
interests  affected  are  adequately  protected  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  fair  examination  appear  to  be  fully  attained. 

I  have  to-day,  gentlemen,  directed  your  attention  to  some 
difficulties  and  defects  of  our  present  systems  of  examination  ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  in  closing  that,  under  any  system,  the 
unattentive,  the  idle,  and  the  dissolute  student  will  certainly 
fail.  Your  future  lies  not  in  the  hands  of  examiners,  but  in 
your  own;  and  let  me  remind  you  that  success,  not  only  in 
this  College  but  in  the  great  school  of  life  in  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  us,  belongs  to  the  honest,  to  the  industrious,, 
to  the  God-fearing. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  medals  and  certifi¬ 
cates  were  presented  to  the  successful  students  of  last 
session. 


PROLAPSUS  UTERI— TREATMENT. 

By  R.  Dawson_,  M.R.C.V.S.^  Weston-super-Mare. 

Some  time  since  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
arrangement  might  he  adopted,  in  treating  cases  of 
lapsus  uteri  in  our  bovine  patients,  other  than  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  stitching  the  labia.  The  accom¬ 
panying  woodcut  represents  an  instrument  used  by  me  with 
success.  It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Arnold  &  Sons. 


I  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  tie  rather  tightly,  by  strong 
cords,  from  A  A  to  a  strap  around  the  body  of  the  cow  just 
in  front  of  the  hips.  The  instument  is  kept  in  the  vagina 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  It  is  necessary  to  select  a  short 
or  long  pessary  according  to  the  size  and  breed  of  the 
patient. 

This  will  also  vary  as  the  inflamed  uterus  advances 
towards  its  normal  condition. 


SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
HYGIENE  AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 

Section  III. 

THE  RELATION  OE  DISEASES  OE  ANIMALS  TO  THOSE 

OE  MAN. 

Wednesday.,  August  12^A. 

Mr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Infection  of 
Meat  and  AIile,’  under  the  following  heads  : — (1)  The  infection 
might  he  due  to  disease  of  the  animal  from  which  the  food  was 
obtained;  (2)  to  inoculation  of  the  foods  with  specific  patho¬ 
genic  microbes  outside  the  body  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
food  was  derived  ;  (3)  meat  and  milk  (especially  the  latter) 
were  often  affected  with  saprophytic  toxicogenic  bacteria.  He 
referred  to  the  observations  of  Gartner,  of  Jena,  on  the  epidemic 
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■which  followed  the  eating  of  meat  from  a  cow  which  died  of  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  likewise  alluded  to  other  similar  instances  of  food¬ 
poisoning.  The  disease  known  in  Japan  as  kakke,  and  said  to 
be  identical  with  beri-beri,  was  prevalent  at  Tokio  from  May  to 
October  every  year,  and  was  due,  according  to  Miura,  to  an  in¬ 
toxication  from  a  fish.  With  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  from  bovine  animals  to  man  by  the  ingestion  of 
flesh  or  milk,  he  would  be  willing  to  endorse  the  following  pro¬ 
positions  : — {a)  That  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  cows,  even  when 
tlie  disease  was  localised  in  the  lungs,  should  not  be  eaten  by 
human  beings ;  (b)  when  the  tuberculosis  was  general  there  was 
danger  of  specific  infection  through  eating  of  flesh  or  drinking 
of  milk  ;  and  (c)  that  when  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  udders 
the  specific  infectivity  might  be  transmitted  through  the  milk. 
Koch  thought  the  milk  contained  the  bacillus  only  when  the  milk 
glands  were  atfected,  while  Bollinger  and  others  found  the  milk 
infected  even  when  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  lungs.  He 
held  that  the  observations  of  Power  and  Klein  on  the  Hendon 
cows  showed  the  necessity  of  careful  veterinary  inspection  of  all 
dairies.  The  frequency  with  which  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and 
other  infectious  diseases  were  disseminated  by  the  use  of  milk 
infected  from  without  was  shown  in  the  current  records  of  me¬ 
dical  literature.  He  exhibited  a  micro-organism  which  he  had 
isolated  from  the  milk  and  the  well  water  of  a  dairy,  the  clients 
of  which  had  suffered  from  typhoid  fever,  and  he  had  also  iso¬ 
lated  the  chemical  poison  produced  by  the  germ.  He  directed 
his  remarks  more  especially  to  the  infection  of  meat  and  milk 
with  saprophytic  toxicogenic  germs,  to  which,  he  said,  too  little 
attention  had  been  paid.  The  poisons  found  in  meat  and  milk 
were  either  the  ptomaines  produced  in  foods  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  saprophytic  bacteria,  and  might  properly  be  called 
putrefactive  alkaloid  or  the  poisonous  bacterial  proteids,  the 
latter  being  most  frequently  present.  We  knew  now  of  the 
existence  of  a  poisonous  base  and  of  poisonous  proteids  in 
cheese.  The  poisons  were  due  to  a  variety  of  germs,  and  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  products  varied,  not  only  with  the  kind 
of  germ,  but  with  the  stage  of  putrefaction.  To  prevent  this 
poisoning  of  cheese,  to  the  dairies  there  should  be  attached  a 
bacteriologist,  who  should  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the 
germs  and  moulds  which  were  necessary  to  proper  fermentation 
and  ripening  of  cheese,  and  pure  cultures  of  these  should  be 
added  to  the  milk,  all  other  organisms  being  excluded.  A  great 
deal  of  infant  mortality  was  due  to  the  workings  of  saprophytic 
organisms  producing  diarrhoea.  To  prevent  this,  sterilisation  of 
milk  had  been  recommended,  but  it  had  not  given  good  results, 
because  it  was  difficult  of  application ;  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  chemical  poison  was  destroyed,  and  the  food  often  re¬ 
infected  in  the  infant’s  alimentary  canal. 

“  Dr.  Blanchard  (Paris)  desired  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
poisonous  effects  following  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  of  the 
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higher  animals.  These  intoxications  bad  been  called  ‘botulism’ 
(Lat.  hotulus,  a  sausage),  and  included  poisoning  by  all  kinds 
of  meat.  As  was  now  well  known,  putrefaction  of  meat  was  due 
to  microbes  wbicb  bad  invaded  it,  and  which  produced  chemical 
substances — ptomaines,  the  majority  of  which  were  eminently 
toxic.  Though  this  was  the  most  common  cause  of  meat-poisoning, 
yet  all  cases  could  not  be  explained  in  this  manner.  There  existed, 
indeed,  a  large  number  of  animals  whose  flesh  was  normally 
toxic,  independent  of  any  putrefaction  or  morbid  state.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  eels,  from  whose  blood  Professor  Mosso  had  isolated  a 
venomous  substance — ichthyotoxine ;  and  he  alluded  to  the  in¬ 
toxications  produced  by  different  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Antilles 
{JMeletta  veno7nosa),  and  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  (Hiodon,  Tetrodon). 
In  the  Meletta  the  principal  poison  resided  in  the  muscles,  while 
in  the  Japanese  fish  it  was  seated  exclusively  in  the  genital 
glands ;  the  intoxication  here  was  due  to  ingestion  of  leuco- 
maines.  ‘  Botulism  ’  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  intoxication 
by  meat  invaded  by  microbes,  while  the  term  ‘signatere’  was 
the  name  given  by  the  Spanish  doctors  to  the  intoxication  by 
fresh  meat  free  from  microbes,  but  charged  with  leucomaines. 
Under  ‘  botulism  ’  wmuld  be  also  iocluded  the  intoxications  pro¬ 
duced  by  ingestion  of  the  flesh  of  animals  seized  with  infectious 
maladies,  and  whose  tissues  w’ere  consequently  charged  either 
with  ptomaines  elaborated  by  the  pathogenic  microbes,  or  with 
leucomaines  produced  by  the  organs  wmrking  faultily  through 
disease. 

“  T*rofesso7'  Broimi  said  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  there  were 
microbes  having  no  special  morphological  stock  which  might 
undergo  various  changes  under  cultivation,  and  which  produced 
unanticipated  effects.  The  bacteriologist  was  at  present  some- 
w^hat  hampered  with  his  cultivating  medium.  It  was  well  known 
that  some  organisms  would  only  grow  in  the  presence  of  air, 
while  others  refused  to  grow  under  such  conditions.  Whilst 
doubting  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  suggestion,  that 
every  cheese-maker  should  employ  a  bacteriologist,  he  thought 
that  something  might  be  done  in  this  direction.  While  some 
dairies  were  model  institutions,  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  the 
dairy  in  the  typical  country  district  w^ere  most  filthy. 

“  Bt.  Klein  said  that  we  had  been  persecuted  by  the  word 
‘ptomaine,’  which  had  often  been  used  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
meaning  simply  to  prevent  further  inquiry.  He  then  described 
a  series  of  cultivation  experiments  he  had  undertaken  with  meat 
poisons,  and  showed  by  means  of  lantern  and  screen  a  series 
of  photographs  from  the  ‘Welbeck’  cases,  and  the  poisoning 
cases  Nos.  9  and  18  in  Dr.  Ballard’s  paper. 

“  Dr.  Kleming  said  that  the  situation  and  condition  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  slaughter-houses  were  disgraceful.  It  was  important  to  study 
how  best  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  affections — how  to 
obviate,  for  instance,  putrefactive  changes  in  canned  meats.  A 
systematic  inspection  of  slaughter-houses  ought  to  be  insisted  on. 
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PLEUEO-PNEUMONIA. 

Dueing  the  thirteen  weeks  ended  September  26fch  there  were 
65  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain  ;  216  affected 
cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Cumberland, 
Hants,  Herts,  Lancaster,  London,  Middlesex,  Notts,  Oxford, 
Salop,  Surrey^  Warwick,  York  (North  Biding),  and  York  (West 
Biding)  in  England,  and  Aberdeen  and  Midlothian  in  Scotland. 
In  connection  with  these  outbreaks  3463  healthy  cattle  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection  were  slaughtered.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  were  70  suspected  cattle  killed, 
which  on  'post-mortem  examination  were  found  free  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  Ireland  during  the  quarter  there  were  40  fresh 
outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  reported  in  Cavan,  Dublin, 
King’s  County,  Meath,  and  Westmeath  ;  47  cattle  affected  with 
the  disease,  949  exposed  to  the  risk  of  infection,  and  24  sus¬ 
pected  cattle  were  slaughtered. 

ANTHBAX. 

liT  Great  Britain  during  the  quarter  72  outbreaks  of  anthrax 
were  reported  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Cumberland,  Dorset, 
Durham,  Essex,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln  (Holland), 
Lincoln  (Kesteven),  Lincoln  (Lindsey),  London,  Notts,  Salop, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Wilts,  and  York  (West  Biding)  in  England, 
and  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Midlothian,  and  Perth  in  Scotland  ;  124 
animals  were  attacked,  13  diseased  animals  were  killed,  104 
died,  and  3  recovered.  In  Ireland  during  the  same  period  there 
were  only  5  outbreaks  of  anthrax ;  16  animals  were  attacked, 
all  of  which  died. 

SWINE  EEYEB. 

Ijsr  Great  Britain  1669  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  were 
reported  during  the  quarter ;  8965  swine  were  attacked,  3920 
diseased  pigs  were  killed,  3686  died,  1128  recovered,  and  674 
remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  In  Ireland  there  were 
102  outbreaks  of  swine  fever  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ;  300  swine 
were  attacked,  122  diseased  pigs  were  killed,  124  died,  43 
recovered,  and  16  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

BABIES. 

In  Great  Britain  there  were  19  cases  of  rabies  in  dogs  reported  in 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Essex,  Herts,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  North¬ 
ampton,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  York  (West  Biding)  in  England, 
and  Boxburgh  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  there  were  151  cases  of 
rabies  during  the  quarter  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Carlow, 
Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Down,  Dublin,  Fermanagh,  Galway,  Kerry, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  County,  Limerick,  Londonderry, 
Meath,  Monaghan, Queen’s  County,  Boscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  The  animals  affected  were  85 
dogs,  43  cattle,  15  sheep,  3  donkeys,  2  horses,  2  pigs,  and  1  goat. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE— VISIT  OE  THE  PRINCE 

OF  WALES. 

Of  the  large  number  of  guests  who  assembled  at  the 
'College  on  October  19th  to  welcome  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Centenary,  not  one  individual  could  have  left  the  Insti¬ 
tution  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  without  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  success  which  had  attended  all  the 
arrangements.  We  may  go  further,  and  suggest  that  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  associated  with  a  conviction  that 
the  outcome  could  not  be  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the 
whole  profession  in  its  direct  aspect,  and  those  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  calling  most  at  heart  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  social  progress  is  at  least  as  important  a  factor 
in  its  well-being  as  scientific  advancement.  The  meeting 
on  October  19th  will  at  least  call  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  veterinary  profession  is  recognised  as  an  im¬ 
portant  one  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  land. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  gives  her  patronage  to  the  Principal 
Veterinary  College.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  has  for  years  occupied  the  post  of  its  President,  and 
never  fails  to  show  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  work  of  the 
College  by  attending  all  important  meetings  of  the  Governors 
and  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  The  governing  body 
has  always  been,  as  it  is  now,  composed  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  are  largely  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of 
stock,  and  therefore  most  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an 
Institution  which  is  engaged  in  the  constant  endeavour  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  veterinary  art,  on  the  intelli¬ 
gent  practice  of  which  the  health  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
country  depends ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  this  vast  empire,  may  fairly  be  estimated  as 
the  crowning  distinction  in  the  history' of  the  profession. 

In  the  military  service  a  decided  advance  has  been  made 
by  conferring  military  titles  on  the  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
taken  altogether,  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  closing 
of  the  first  century  of  the  life  of  the  veterinary  profession 
are  certainly  satisfactory. 
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OPENING  OE  TEE  SESSION  AT  TEE  ROYIL  YETERINAUT 

COLLEGE. 

On  October  1st  the  sessional  course  of  study  com¬ 
menced.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  New  Theatre.  We  publish  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  number  of  the  Journal ;  but  we  may 
refer  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  address  in  which  the  old 
and  modern  systems  of  teaching  were  compared.  The 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  sharply  defined  distinction  between 
the  two  in  respect  of  their  result  on  the  mental  condition  of 
the  pupil  was  probably  novel  to  most  of  the  audience  ;  it  was 
sustained,  however,  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Simonds, 
who  spoke  with  the  authority  derived  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  College  during  more  than 
sixty  years  of  the  century  of  its  existence,  he  having  entered 
as  a  student  in  1828.  The  Professor  spoke  of  the  little 
Avhich  was  taught  by  the  College  in  those  days,  and  of  the 
efforts  which  those  who  wished  to  learn  had  to  put  forth  to 
help  themselves  before  they  succeeded  in  possessing  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  practice  of  their 
profession. 

One  outcome  of  this  system  was,  to  use  a  common  ])hrase, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  consequent  on  that  the  efface- 
ment  of  the  idle  and  indifferent,  who  were  neither  forced 
nor  encouraged  to  work.  All  is  changed  now,  and  the 
student,  whether  fit  or  not  for  the  profession,  is  bound  to  go 
through  the  form  of  working,  and  is  compelled  to  submit 
himself  to  a  certain  course  of  teaching.  Studious  men  have 
advantages  which  were  not  dreamt  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  even  idlers  must  learn  something.  In  any  case  the 
march  of  events  renders  any  retrograde  movement  impossible. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  now  to  be  determined  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  which  does  not  begin  until  the  stage 
of  pupilage  is  passed. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


TEE  EFFECTS  OF  TUBERCULIN. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  the  Study  of 
Tuberculosis,  recently  held  in  Paris  (Semaine  Medicals^ 
July  29th,  1891),  IM.  Arloing  presented  a  communication 
giving  the  results  of  an  experimental  investigation  on  the 
action  of  tuberculin,  made  by  himself  in  conjunction  with. 
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MM.  Rodet  and  Courmont.  Although  they  had  used  very 
large  doses,  they  had  observed  no  instance  of  acute  poison¬ 
ing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  medicinal  doses  frequently 
repeated,  they  had  seen  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning. 
Pyrexia  was  more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  species  of 
animal  experimented  on.  It  was  preceded  by  an  incubation 
period  of  variable  duration,  which  seemed  to  the  authors  to 
show/  that  the  phenomenon  was  not  the  direct  and  immediate 
effect  of  the  tuberculin,  but  was  probably  attributable  to  a 
pyrogenic  substance  which  is  gradually  formed  under  its 
influence.  With  regard  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  tuberculin, 
their  experiments  showed  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance, 
the  information  supplied  by  it  never  amounting  to  anything 
more  than  probability.  From  the  therapeutic  point  of  view 
the  authors  consider  that  their  experiments  prove  that  it  is 
^  powerless’  in  animals  suffering  from  bovine,  bird,  or  human 
tuberculosis,  as  also  in  local  tuberculous  affections.  With 
regard  to  the  immunity  to  tuberculosis,  which  it  has  been 
alleged  that  tuberculin  confers  on  guinea-pigs,  the  authors’ 
experiments  did  not  confirm  the  statements  on  this  subject 
made  by  Koch  in  August,  1890.  So  far  from  making  the 
aTiimals  immune,  it  seemed  to  them  in  certain  cases  to  have 
acted  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  the  animals 
which  had  been  subjected  to  its  influence  having  in  several 
experiments  presented  more  confluent  lesions  and  more  eX" 
tensive  generalisation  of  the  disease  than  others  which  had 
not  been  so  treated.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  HELD  OCTOBER  ISin. 

Veterinary-Colonel  J.  D.  Lambert,  C.B.  (Director- 
General  Army  Veterinary  Department),  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Present : — Professors  Brown,  Penberthy,  Walley,  and 
Williams  ;  General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Dr.  Fleming, 
Sir  Henry  Simpson,  Veterinary-Captain  Raymond  ;  Messrs. 
Barford,  Burnett,  Edgar,  Fraser,  Greaves,  Hunting,  Kettle, 
Kidd,  Malcolm,  Mason,  Mulvey,  J.  F.  Simpson,  Trigger, 
Taylor,  Wragg,  Mr.  G.  Thatcher  (Solicitor),  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hill  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Br.  Fleming,  seconded  by  Professor 
Walley,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as 
read  and  confirmed. 
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Absentees. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
Professor  McCall,  and  Messrs.  Whittle,  Cartledge,  and 
Nisbet,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Unconfirmed  portion  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council 

Meeting  of  the  TMd  of  July. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  said  that  the  first  business  was  to 
consider  the  confirmation  of  the  unconfirmed  portion  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  July  23rd  last,  and 
it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  ask  that  it  be  confirmed.  It 
would  be  within  the  recollection  of  gentlemen  present  at  the 
last  meeting  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President  he 
t(Sir  Henry  Simpson)  considered  it  undesirable  that  the 
minutes  should  then  be  passed.  Since  then  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  President  and  of  talking  over  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  misunderstanding,  and  he 
was  glad  to  assure  the  members  that  written  resolutions  on 
matters  of  importance  would  in  future  be  submitted  to  the 
President  before  being  put  to  the  meeting.  He  had  been 
desirous  that  the  examiners  should  be  present  at  the  inquiry 
which  was  to  take  place.  The  President  had  kindly  and 
generously  met  the  matter  by  writing  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
suggesting  that  the  examiners  should  be  present,  which  he 
was  sure  the  Governors  would  agree  to.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  had  the  pleasure  to  move — That  the  uncon¬ 
firmed  portion  of  the  minutes  be  now  confirmed.” 

Mr.  Wragg  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hunting  pointed  out  that  the  explanation  offered  by 
Sir  Henry  Simpson  did  not  touch  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  argument  was  not  whether  the  examiners 
should  attend  before  the  College  or  not,  but  whether  the 
minutes  should  or  should  not  be  confirmed,  and  whether 
when  they  were  objected  to  reasons  should  be  given  for 
that  objection.  Sir  Henry  Simpson’s  objections  were  a 
distinct  denial  that  the  resolution  he  had  passed  was  the 
same  as  that  upon  the  minutes.  That  was  a  very  serious 
accusation,  affecting  the  Secretary,  and  more  or  less  the 
President;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Council  should 
Rave  the  matter  thoroughly  cleared  up,  independent  of 
whether  Sir  Henry  Simpson^s  resolution  was  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  If  the  Secretary  or  the  President  were  to  blame 
for  the  resolution  being  improperly  put  upon  the  minutes, 
the  Council  should  mark  its  sense  of  their  conduct.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  right  in  their  action,  it  was  due 
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to  the  Council  that  Sir  Henry  Simpson  should  ofter  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  objections.  It  had  been  said  that  Sir  Henryks 
written  resolution  was  different  from  his  verbal  one,  and  so 
far  as  his  memory  went  there  was  no  doubt  of  that  whatever. 
If  any  member  of  the  Council  were  to  be  allowed  to  alter  a 
verbal  resolution  when  put  in  writing,  either  immediately 
after  the  motion  was  put,  or  the  next  day,  it  was  a  gross 
irregularity  which  should  be  objected  to  at  once.  It  was 
somewhat  of  a  personal  question,  and  no  member  of  the 
Council  ought  to  remain  under  the  imputation  of  having 
handed  in  a  written  resolution  totally  different  from  that 
which  he  had  verbally  proposed. 

The  President  said  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  should  be  glad  if  the  course  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sir  Henry  Simpson  was  approved  of  by  the  Council. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  Sir  Henry  had  intended 
no  imputation  upon  either  the  Secretary  or  himself.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  the  custom  formerly  that  resolutions 
should  be  written  out  before  being  put  from  the  chair.  It 
was  his  intention  to  pursue  this  course  in  future,  and  then 
no  misunderstanding  could  arise.  As  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course  Sir  Henry 
Simpson  had  taken  to-day. 

Mr.  Kidd  said  he  had  raised  a  question  at  the  last  special 
meeting  with  respect  to  the  minutes,  contending  that  the 
minutes  of  a  regular  quarterly  meeting  could  not  be  con¬ 
firmed  at  a  special  meeting.  Sir  Henry  now  moved  that 
the  unconfirmed  portion  be  confirmed  ;  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  not  all  be  confirmed. 

The  unconfirmed  portion  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
meeting  of  July  23rd,  were  then  confirmed. 

Presentations. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  presentations  had  been  made  to 
the  Library  of  volume  iii  of  the  V eterinary  Record,  by  the 
Editor  ;  a  volume  on  Vaccine  and  Vaccination,  by  Professor 
Menard;  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1890,  from  the 
Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  at  Milan  ;  and  the 
Beport  of  the  Bombay  Veterinary  College.  A  further  pre¬ 
sentation  had  been  made  by  Professor  Axe  of  a  specimen 
of  a  mummified  calf  taken  by  a  butcher  from  the  uterus  of 
a  fat  cow. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Raymond,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  was  unani¬ 
mously  accorded. 
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Correspondence. 

Letter  read  from  Professor  McCall,  re  the  new  Charter. 

Memorial  read  from  the  Border  Counties  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  expressing  disappointment  that  no  provi¬ 
sion  had  been  made  for  a  more  equitable  mode  of  electing 
representatives  of  the  profession  on  the  Council ;  praying 
the  Council  to  take  the  matter  into  their  earliest  consi¬ 
deration. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  Kendal,  thanking  the  Council  for 
electing  him  an  Honorary  Associate. 

Letter  read  from  Dr.  Yeo  resigning  his  examinership. 

Letter  read  from  the  Koyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana,  stating  they  had  forwarded  two 
newspapers  containing  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  asking  for  information  regarding  the  epidemic  cattle 
disease  prevailing  in  the  colony,  reference  to  which  was 
made  therein. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  suggested  that  possibly  the  profes¬ 
sional  journals  would  furnish  the  requisite  information. 

Reports  of  experiments  with  Dr.  Koch^s  tuberculin  were 
submitted  from  Professors  McCall  and  Walley. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  proposed,  and  Professor  Williams 
seconded,  “  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  KoclPs  tuberculin  be  re-elected,  to  consist  of 
the  old  members  with  the  exception  of  those  no  longer  on 
the  Council.” 

Sir  Henry  Shnpson  questioned  the  necessity  of  re-electing 
the  Committee,  which  he  maintained  had  been  appointed 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  would  continue  to  exist  until  that 
purpose  had  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Thatcher  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Committee 
should  be  re-appointed  as  there  was  some  doubt  whether  it 
continued  to  exist  or  not.  The  meaning  of  the  bye-law  on 
the  subject  was  open  to  question. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg  moved  That  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the 
Council  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  draw  cheques  to  meet 
the  liabilities.” 

Hr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Registration  Committee^ 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 
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Sir  H.  Simpson  moved,  and  Mr.  Feter  Taylor  seconded — 
^^That  the  seal  be  affixed  to  authorities  to  prosecute  the 
following  persons : — Messrs.  Thorpe,  Payne,  Robinson, 
Strand,  Walker,  Cousens,  and  Willett  and  Nephew ;  and  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Baker  be  struck  off  the  Register.’^ 

The  resolution  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  carried  with 
the  necessary  majority. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Gulliford  and 
Wagstaff  be  restored  to  the  Register. 

Examination  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor,  the  report  w^as  adopted. 

Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  w^as  agreed  to. 

Fellowship  Examination. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  six 
gentlemen  had  passed  ;  and  he  announced  that  the  next 
Fellowship  Examination  had  been  fixed  for  the  30th  of 
October.  He  had  communicated  with  about  thirteen 
gentlemen,  of  whom  some  seven  or  eight  had  expressed 
their  intention  of  being  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor  Williams ,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Fitzwygram  Exammation. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report. 

Professor  Williams  expressed  his  pleasure  that  one  of  his 
students  had  obtained  the  first  prize.  The  greatest  honour 
and  gratitude  were  due  to  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  for  the 
encouragement  he  had  extended  to  the  College  for  many 
years  past ;  but  if  the  question  of  handicraft  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  examination,  in  his  opinion  the  sooner  it  came 
to  an  end  the  better.  It  was  a  question  as  to  who  was  the 
most  scientific  as  well  as  the  most  practical  man,  and  to 
reduce  the  examination  into  a  matter  of  handicraft  was 
beneath  the  intention  of  the  very  kind  donor  of  the  prize. 

Captain  Raymond  said  that  100  marks  were  given  for 

shoeing, but  whether  that  constituted  the  making  of 
shoes  or  nails,  or  only  the  removal  or  applying  of  shoes,  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  The  students  were  asked  to  do  what 
they  could  in  connection  with  shoeing.  As  it  happened  not 
one  could  make  shoes  or  nails,  but  if  a  student  had  been  able 
to  do  so,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  obtained  more  marks 
than  those  who  could  not. 
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Professor  Walley  said  that  they  had  no  right  to  dictate  to 
Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  as  to  what  marks  should  be  given 
for  shoeing,  but  if  it  were  intended  that  marks  should  be 
given  for  making  shoes  and  nails,  it  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned.  Personally  he  understood  that  shoeing 
meant  simply  the  taking  off  of  shoes  and  directing  men  how 
they  were  to  shoe  under  certain  circumstances,  which  every 
veterinary  surgeon  ought  to  be  able  to  do. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  that  100  marks 
had  been  given  for  shoeing  for  a  good  many  years  past.  If 
the  examiners  on  the  last  occasion  had  thought  fit  to  put 
the  students  through  a  more  practical  test  than  before  in 
regard  to  shoeing,  the  Council  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
The  suggestion  had  not  come  from  him,  nor  was  he  aware 
that  it  was  going  to  be  done.  A  person  was  much  more 
competent  to  direct  a  farrier  in  shoeing  a  horse  if  he  had 
some  practical  knowledge  himself.  Nobody  would  desire 
that  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  turned  into  handicrafts¬ 
men  or  farriers,  but  a  man  was  better  able  to  teach  others 
if  he  had  a  practical  knowledge  than  if  he  merely  dealt  with 
theory. 

Captain  Raymond  proposed,  and  Mr.  Peter  Taylor 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Proposed  New  Charter. 

Mr.  Thatcher  (Solicitor)  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
Council  a  resolution  was  passed  that  he  should  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  draft  petition  for  a  charter,  and  if  he  found  any 
points  which  had  not  been  covered  by  the  Committee's 
recommendation,  he  was  to  insert  them,  subject  of  course  to 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  He  had  ventured  to  insert 
two,  which  he  would  deal  with  as  he  came  to  them.  As 
each  member  had  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  petition, 
he  would  briefly  mention  what  he  considered  the  salient 
points  connected  with  each  clause,  and  leave  it  to  them 
afterwards  to  discuss  them.  He  did  not  wish  the  draft 
charter  to  be  approved  at  once,  and  submitted  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  simply 
approved  as  a  rough  draft,  and  then  submitted  to  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Parliamentary  counsel  to  put  it  into  proper 
shape,  and  amend  anything  that  he  might  consider  was 
wanting  or  redundant.  He  had  based  the  draft  upon  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
in  connection  with  it.  The  first  clause  dealt  with  the  first 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 
every  member  of  the  College  should  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
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a  member  of  Council.  Some  mention  had  been  made  that 
the  clause  had  been  set  out  a  great  length ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  unless  the  Privy  Council  had  everything 
before  them,  they  would  send  the  petition  back  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  ;  or  they  might  imagine,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information,  that  certain  facts  did  not  exist,  and  the 
result  might  be  most  disastrous.  He  thought  it  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  having  a  dozen  sentences  too  many  tham 
too  few.  He  had,  therefore,  set  out  in  the  clause  the  history 
of  the  College,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Fellows,  and 
the  test  applicable  to  them  ;  the  number  of  members  and 
Fellows  now  upon  the  rolls ;  how  many  had  been  examined' 
and  admitted,  and  the  proportion  of  Fellows  to  members. 
The  next  clause  had  reference  to  Vice-Presidents.  That,, 
also,  was  in  accordance  with  the  following  recommendation 
of  the  Committee :  That  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
shall  be  elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  that  the 
number  of  members  of  Council  be  increased  by  six.” 
Then  there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  total  number  of 
members  be  thirty-two,  and  that  was  carried.  The  only 
difference  now  was  that  instead  of  Vice-Presidents  being 
elected  by  the  members  of  Council  at  their  first  meeting, 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  Council,  which  were  to  be 
thirty-two,  making  one  more  than  previously  existed,  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  themselves ;  and  that  at  the 
first  Council  meeting,  the  President  and  so  many  Vice- 
Presidents  w^ere  to  be  elected  out  of  their  own  number.  The 
reason  for  making  the  number  thirty-two,  instead  of  thirty- 
one,  was  because  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  some 
members  to  retire  by  rotation.  The  third  clause  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  resolution  of 
the  Council  was  that  the  annual  meeting  should  take  place 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to 
any  alteration  in  the  place  of  meeting.  He  had,  therefore,, 
drawn  the  clause  as  he  had  had  it  from  the  Council.  The 
fourth  clause  required  careful  consideration,  having  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  examination  fees.  The  reasons  he  had  set 
out  for  an  increase  in  the  fees  were  capable  of  considerable 
strengthening,  and  he  asked  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Council  in  making  any  alteration,  so  that  the  clause  might 
have  more  weight  with  the  Privy  Council.  The  fifth  clause, 
which  had  reference  to  the  matriculation  examination,  was 
one  which  he  had  added  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  instructions,  and  he  left  it  to  the  Council  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  Doubts  had  been  expressed  whether 
they  had  power  under  the  Charter  of  1844  to  enforce  the 
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matriculation  examination.  Without  expressing  any  positive 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  that 
doubt  should  be  set  at  rest.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  it  were 
put  before  the  Privy  Council  in  a  proper  manner,  they  would 
deem  it  advisable  that  members  of  the  profession  should  be 
capable  of  holding  their  own  in  matters  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  If  they  had  the  power  in  the  Charter,  it  would  be 
confirmed ;  and  if  they  had  not  the  power,  it  would  be  given 
to  them.  The  next  clause  was  in  accordance  with  clause  9 
of  the  recommendaiion  of  the  Committee,  as  varied  by  the 
Council.  He  had  ventured  to  insert  the  next  clause  on  his 
own  responsibility.  It  was  that  the  Registration  Committee 
should  have  more  power  to  institute  prosecutions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  prosecutions  must  be 
instituted  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  offence,  and 
as  the  Council  meetings  were  held  but  once  a  quarter,  a  man 
might  escape  Scot-free.  Originally  they  did  not  ask  for  a 
seal  of  recommendation  from  the  Council,  but  upon  one 
occasion  they  were  met  by  the  prosecution  being  dismissed 
on  that  ground.  He  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
the  matter  settled  once  for  all  by  a  higher  Court;  but  the 
Council  thought  it  better  that  those  resolutions  should  be 
brought  before  them,  and  that  the  seal  should  be  affixed.  The 
Act  stated  that  a  prosecution  could  only  be  instituted  by  the 
Council.  “A  prosecution  under  this  Act  may  be  instituted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
but  not  by  a  private  person  without  written  consent.^'’  The 
act  of  the  Council  was  evidenced  by  the  affixing  of  the  seal, 
and  that  was  settled  by  the  Charter,  which  said  that  the 
seal  should  only  be  affixed  at  a  Council  meeting  and  under 
certain  conditions.  The  object  of  the  clause  was  that  the 
Council  should  have  power  to  delegate  authority  to  the 
Registration  Committee  to  affix  the  seal  for  power  to  prose¬ 
cute,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  clause  adopted  by  the  Council,  as  he  was  sure  it  would 
prevent  many  miscarriages  of  justice,  which  now  took  place. 
He  thought  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  the  clauses  were 
discussed  seriatim,  and  resolutions  passed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Mulrey  said  he  desired  to  compliment  Mr.  Thatcher 
on  the  way  in  which  he  had  drawn  up  the  draft  Charter, 
and  for  the  lucid  way  in  which  he  had  given  expression  to 
their  views.  In  Clause  I  he  saw  no  reason  for  any  altera¬ 
tions,  except  a  few  verbal  ones.  He  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  the  words  ‘‘  medicine  and^’  between  the  words 
veterinary  surgery,”  so  that  the  sentence  would  read, 
should  be  established  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
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veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.^’  He  also  proposed  that 
the  words  be  allowed  or  the  fee  for  the  degree  of  Fellow, 
but  to/’  on  line  5,  page  4^  of  the  petition  be  omitted ;  and 
he  would  further  suggest  that  the  last  sentence  but  one  of 
the  clause  be  altered  to  read  as  follows  : — That  since  the 
date  of  the  said  letters  patent,  155  candidates  have  obtained 
the  Fellowship  diploma;  that  there  are  now  2814  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  of  whom  192 
are  Fellows,  41  of  these  being  Fellows  by  election  and  151 
Fellows  by  examination;”  that  the  word  ^’ordinary”  in 
the  last  sentence  be  omitted;  and  that  the  words  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons”  be  substituted  for 

College.”  With  those  alterations  he  moved  the  adoption 
of  Clause  1. 

Mr.  Fraser  seconded  the  motion. 

Clause  1  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved  that  Clause  2  be  adopted  as  it 
stood. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  he  saw  serious 
objections  to  the  clause  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  election  of 
Vi  ce-Presidents.  In  every  profession  there  w^ere  certain 
very  able  men  whose  opinions  were  of  great  value,  and 
whose  advice  might  be  of  great  assistance,  but  who  would 
not  be  capable  of  being  elected  by  popular  assembly,  and  it 
had  been  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  almost  all  Govern¬ 
ment  Councils,  to  make  some  provision  for  obtaining  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  such  persons  on  the  Council.  For 
instance,  in  the  County  Council  it  was  provided  that  a 
certain  number  of  aldermen  should  be  elected  who  were  not 
necessarily  those  who  were  chosen  by  the  Council.  An 
argument  had  been  used  that  the  Council  of  the  College 
was  elected  by  the  constituency,  and  that  no  one  ought  to 
he  otherwise  elected.  It  was  that  argument  against  which 
he  wished  to  plead.  The  Council  was  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  body  because  it  was  elected  by  the  constituency, 
and,  that  being  so,  he  thought  it  should  be  free  to  fill  the 
vacant  posts  of  Vice-Presidents  from  the  best  and  fittest  men 
that  could  possibly  be  found  in  the  profession.  He  believed 
they  would  derive  very  great  advantage  occasionally  by  the 
presence  of  such  men  on  the  Council.  He  thought  the  ob¬ 
jection  which  had  been  raised,  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
elected  by  the  electors,  was  fairly  answered  by  the  fact  that 
the  Council  who  selected  the  extra  members  "were  themselves 
representative  of  the  profession. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  said  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
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find  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Frederick  FitzwygranFs  experience 
in  public  life  coming  there  to  state  what  he  had.  He  him¬ 
self  had  contended  for  that  principle  until  he  was  tired. 
With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  clause,  he  found  at  the 
bottom  of  page  5  this  sentence  :  That  great  inconvenience 
has  occasionally  arisen  in  consequence  of  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents,  who  were  not  also  ordinary  members  of 
Council,  having  to  retire  from  the  Council  at  the  end  of  one 
year.^’  Since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  he  had 
never  known  of  any  inconvenience  arising,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  it  could.  Why  the  members  of  the  profession, 
who  had  already  four  fifths  of  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
should  desire  to  take  the  other  fifth  also,  was  a  matter  he 
could  not  understand.  He  believed  it  arose  from  their  not 
having  studied  the  way  in  Which  municipal  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country  were  conducted.  Sir  Frederick 
Fitzwygram  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  w’ho 
were  sent  there  to  do  nothing  but  carry  out  their  pledges ; 
therefore,  it  was  not  for  him  to  do  more  than  ask  the  Solicitor 
to  inform  the  Council  what  great  inconvenience  had  arisen 
from  the  present  order  of  things. 

Mr*  Thatcher  (Solicitor)  said  that  was  rather  an  insidious 
question.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  a  draftsman  to  put 
what  were  called  reasons  into  the  draft.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  those  reasons  were  incorrect,  because  to  a  certain 
extent  they  were  correct,  but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
was  only  the  mouthpiece,  and  had  put  down  the  wishes  and 
the  expressions  of  opinion  of  the  Council  as  he  understood 
them.  Beyond  that,  he  could  assume  no  responsibility 
whatever. 

Mr,  readily  admitted  that  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram’s 
opinion  deserved  their  greatest  consideration,  although  he 
(Mr.  Kidd)  took  an  opposite  view.  His  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the 
profession  was  based  on  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Council 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  They  had  only  to  look  at  the 
last  election  for  an  example  of  that.  If  the  profession  did 
not  return  a  member  to  the  Council  who  had  had  a  seat 
upon  it  for  years,  then  the  Council  immediately  placed  him 
on  the  list  of  vice-presidents,  thereby  going  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  profession.  Therefore,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
mere  act  of  justice  to  the  profession  that  it  alone  should  elect 
the  members  of  Council,  and  that  the  members  of  Council 
should  elect  a  president  and  vice-president  from  their  own 
body  alone. 
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Mr.  Hunting  said  he  had  listened  to  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
wygranFs  remarks  as  to  an  academic  discourse  that  he  had 
no  Avish  to  contradict  or  object  to^  as  it  had  very  little  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  question  before  them.  Sir  Frederick  attempted 
to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  arrangement  of  the  Council 
and  the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  and  the  Council  Council.  It  did  not  exist.  In 
every  district  there  were  extremely  diverse  interests  con¬ 
cerning  persons  and  property;  in  their  profession  there 
should  be  no  diverse  interests,  and  there  should  be  no  one 
to  check  their  progress.  The  aldermen,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  all  those  checks  to  representative  government  were  put 
in  their  positions  to  steady  the  ship,  to  prevent  progress 
being  too  rapid,  and  to  back  up  vested  interests.  They  had 
no  vested  interests  except  those  common  to  everyone,  and 
there  was  no  reason  Avhy  every  member  of  the  profession 
was  not  capable  of  voting  for  good  men.  There  was  always 
safety  in  numbers ;  the  prejudices  of  the  individual  spread 
over  large  numbers  counteracted  each  other.  But  when  it 
came  to  a  little  profession  like  their  own,  the  combined 
prejudices  of  three  or  four  men  might  do  a  lot  of  harm. 
Leaving  the  academic  question  altogether,  what  had  been 
the  practice  since  1844  down  to  the  present  time  ?  Had  it 
been  the  practice  of  the  Council  to  go  round  the  country 
and  carefully  select  the  best  and  most  talented  men,  whose 
sympathies  would  not  allow  them  to  ask  the  favour  of  being 
elected  ?  Many  of  them  had  known  the  vice-presidents  ^ 
had  they  ever  noticed  any  superiority  over  the  elected 
members  of  Council?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  had  been,  as  a  rule,  the  friends  of  the  members  of 
Council,  and  had  been  utterly  unknown  except  for  having 
made  money  in  the  profession.  With  reference  to  Sir  Henry 
Simpson’s  remark,  that  was  a  sort  of  taunt  that  the  members 
who  had  been  recently  elected  did  not  possess  brains  to 
think  for  themselves — that  they  would  vote  irrespective  of 
right  or  reason  if  the  profession  so  desired.  Sir  Henry 
seemed  to  forget  that  those  men  were  elected  because  they 
had  the  brains  to  think— because  they  were  the  few  men  in 
the  profession  who  went  for  the  subject  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly — they  had  never  acted  without  thinking,  and  ivere 
not  likely  to  do  so  now.  Because  they  did  think,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  which  way  they  would  vote. 

Dr.  Fleming  said  he  did  not  like  to  hear  disparaging 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  vice-presidents.  He  ivas  sure 
the  majority  of  gentlemen  present  would  testify  that  the 
vice-dresidents,  who  had  been  elected  for  a  number  of  years. 
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had  the  welfare  of  the  profession  as  much  at  heart  as  any 
one.  They  had  been  accomplished  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  thought  it  only  just  to  say  that  on  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  he  did  not  intend  to  oppose  any¬ 
thing  contained  in  the  clause,  since  the  profession  had 
decided  that  it  was  a  wrong  system  for  the  Council  to  elect 
vice-presidents.  He  thought  Mr.  Hunting  had  misinter¬ 
preted  Sir  Henry  Simpson’s  remark  with  reference  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  recently  elected  on  to  the 
Council.  They  had  been  sent  to  the  Council  to  vote  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  clause,  and  he  should  be  extremely 
surprised  if  they  withdrew  their  countenance  from  it. 
He  thought  the  argument  used  by  Mr.  Kidd  against  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzwygram^s  remarks  tended  very  much  to 
strengthen  the  latter,  because  the  Council  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  >vhich  the  profession  had  not,  by  its  many  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Council  meetings,  of  ascertaining  the  real  value 
of  certain  men. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  clause  was  then  put 
and  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Muhey^  seconded  by  Professor 
Walley,  Clause  3  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  with  reference  to  Clause  4,  giving  power 
to  increase  the  fees,  he  again  appealed  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  not  to  increase  them  to  the  extent  they  had 
determined  upon.  It  was  a  big  jump  from  thirteen  guineas 
to  twenty  guineas,  and  he  would  suggest  a  medium  course. 
He  moved,  That  the  word  ‘  fifteen  ’  guineas  be  inserted 
instead  of  twenty.’  ”  ^ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  the  clause  was 
passed  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved  the  adoption  of  Clause  5,  substituting 
the  words  intending  students  ’’for  examining  students.’^ 

Oil  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  it  was  resolved 

That  the  clause  be  adopted  as  printed."” 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  he  had  very  great  objection  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  part  of  Clause  6,  where  it  stated,  ‘‘  That  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  Council  in  such  appointments 
to  indifferently  select  persons  as  examiners  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  or  not.”  That  statement  was  incorrect,  for 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  Council  to  appoint  gentlemen  of 
their  own  body  as  examiners.  From  the  year  1844,  when 
the  first  Charter  was  obtained,  down  to  1880,  every  ex¬ 
aminer  that  was  appointed  had  a  seat  on  the  Council.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Alexander  Robinson  and  Mr.  Archibald  Robin- 
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son  were  tlie  two  first  gentlemen  who  had  tlie  honour  of 
being  elected  from  outside  the  Council.  From  1880  to  the 
present  time  only  seven  men  had  been  elected  who  were 
not  also  occupying  seats  at  the  (council.  The  statement  in 
the  clause  was  therefore  absolutely  incorrect.  He  proposed 

That  we  stop  at  the  words  ^  such  persons/  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  clause  reads  as  follows  : — That  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  Council  in  such  appointments  to 
select  persons  as  examiners,  whether  members  of  Council 
or  not.  That  in  practice  it  has  been  found  the  examiners 
are  generally  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council. 
That  such  elections  have  led  to  the  limitation  of  all  offices 
in  the  profession  to  a  few  members  ;  and  that  the  election 
of  men  to  a  paid  office  by  a  body  on  which  they  sit,  and  may 
vote,  is  obviously  objectionable.  That  although  no  impu¬ 
tation  is  allefjed  ag^ainst  anv  individual,  who,  bein^  a 
member  of  Council  has  also  acted  as  examiner,  yet  it  is 
thought  desirable  that  the  offices  of  examiner  and  member 
of  Council  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  incapable  of 
being  held  conjointly.’  ” 

Dr.  Fleming  said  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the 
large  ])roportion  of  the  examiners  were  not  members  of 
Council.  There  were  examiners  in  physiology  and  chemistry 
who  were  not  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  at  all, 
and,  therefore,  he  though  the  solicitor  was  right  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  framed  the  clause.  Selections 
had  been  made  in  the  Council  and  out  of  it  for  examiners. 

Mr.  Mnlvey  said  he  had  meant  to  say  the  veterinary  board 
' — members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
W'ho  are  also  members  of  the  Examining  Board. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  said  it  was  desirable  to  stick  to  facts 
in  matters  of  that  kind.  In  the  proposed  alteration  Mr. 
Mulxey  suggested  they  should  say  that  in  practice  it  had 
been  found  that  examiners  were  generally  selected  from 
members  of  Council.  That  was  either  a  fact  or  was  not. 
Dr.  Fleming  had  quite  disproved  it.  The  Council  consisted  of 
thirty  members,  and  he  challenged  any  gentleman  to  say 
that  within  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  as  many  as  one 
third  of  the  members  of  Council  who  ^vere  also  examiners. 
Whatever  might  be  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  gentlemen 
holding  the  two  appointments,  the  majority  had  always  been 
two  thirds  who  were  not  examiners,  against  one  third  who 
w^ere.  That  being  the  case,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
be  asked  to  assent  to  a  proposal  which  certainly  was  not  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  they  would  remember  that  in  his  intro- 
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ductory  remarks,  the  solicitor  had  pointed  out  how  important 
it  was  for  them  to  strengthen  all  those  resolutions  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could,  so  that  when  they  came  before  the  Privy 
Council,  it  would  have  all  the  information  and  arguments 
necessary  to  prove  what  was  wanted.  If  it  was  necessary 
in  one  paragraph,  it  was  necessary  in  all,  and  in  this  clause 
in  particular  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  reasons  and  to 
show  the  Privy  Council  why  they  desired  to  do  away  with 
dual  appointments.  Mr.  Thatcher  had  unfortunately  given 
no  reasons  whatever  in  that  paragraph;  and,  as  far  as  he 
understood  Mr.  Mulvey’s  amendment,  it  was  simply  the 
addition  of  reasons  for  carrying  what  was  required.  It  w^as 
most  important  that  they  should  give  reasons,  and  that  they 
should  be  true.  It  would  occur  to  most  of  them  that  Mr. 
Mulvey  did  not  mention  (but  it  did  not  follow  that  he  had> 
overlooked  it)  the  presence  of  medical  gentlemen  on  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  thing 
that  they  were  medical  men,  for  if  they  had  been  veterinary 
surgeons,  they  would  certainly  have  been  members  of  Council 
as  well.  They  could  not  possibly  have  had  them  on  the 
Board,  or  it  was  perfectly  certain  they  would  have  held  a 
dual  appointment,  Nonsense. Nonsense,  it  was  said. 
The  nonsense  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  1844  there 
had  been  only  eight  men  who  had  sat  on  the  Examining 
Board  who  had  not  been  dual  appointees.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Simpson’s  remark  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  on  the  Council  w'as  two  thirds  not  dual  appointees, 
and  one  third  holding  dual  appointees.  But  one  third  of  a 
body  was  a  very  big  proportion,  and  the  only  reason  that  it 
was  not  larger  was  that  there  were  not  sufficient  examiner- 
ships  for  them  to  hold.  If  the  principle  were  agreed  to,  it 
was  necessary,  as  the  solicitor  had  pointed  out,  to  give  good' 
reasons  for  what,  v/as  required.  The  clause  was  useless 
unless  Mr.  Mulvey’s  amendment  was  put  in,  and  he  had^ 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  he  thought  the  wording  of  the 
clause  was  particularly  happy,  and  he  therefore  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  it  be  accepted  as  it  stood. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  original  motion  was  then  carried. 

Mr,  Mulvey  moved  the  adoption  of  Clause  7,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mulvey,  it  was  resolved  that  the  draft  Charter  be  submitted 
by  the  Solicitor  to  a  Parliamentary  Counsel  for  his  opinion, 
thereon  and  settlement. 
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Mr.  Mulvey  moved  That  a  copy  of  the  draft  Charter  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  every  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
with  a  request  that  signatures  be  obtained  to  the  petition.^^ 

Mr.  Kidd  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  moved  as  an  amendment,  That  the 
draft  Charter,  when  approved  by  Parliamentary  Counsel,  be 
distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  whole  profession.^’ 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunting  proposed  as  a  further  amendment,  That 
the  profession  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  prayer  to  the 
petition  for  the  new  Charter.^’ 

Captain  Raymond  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunting's  amendment  was  then  put,  and  the  votes 
being  equal,  it  was  registered  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shnpsoii^s  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  Yeo. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved  that  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Yeo  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  him  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  Council,  and  acknowledging  the  services  he 
had  rendered. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moNeiii  that  Mr.  William  Augustus  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  F.R.C.V.S.,  be  elected  Examiner  in  Physiology, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Yeo,  resigned. 

Mr.  Trigger  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Fleming  proposed  Professor  Halliburton,  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  King’s  College,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  nomination. 

The  ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  President  announced 
that  Professor  Halliburton  was  elected;  the  voting  being, 
for  Professor  Halliburton  11,  and  for  Mr.  Taylor  10. 

Mr.  Mulvey  proposed  that  Mr.  John  Edgewood  Peel, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Durham,  be  elected  a  member  of  Council,  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Simcocks,  to  fill  up  the  unexpired  portion 
of  that  gentleman’s  time. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  moved  as  an  amendment,  That  the 
vacancy  be  not  filled  until  the  May  election,  when  the 
profession  would  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
choice.” 

Mr.  Trigger  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  carried 
by  10  votes  to  5. 

Committee  to  Act  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of 

Farriers. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  wished  to  know  for  what  purpose  the 
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Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  as  there  was  already  one 
in  existence,  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme  for  the  registration  of  farriers,  and  which 
acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Committees  appointed  by  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Farriers’  Company. 
The  work  of  registration  was  now  practically  complete. 
The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Farriers’  Company  would  be  excessively  surprised  if  new 
members  were  sent  down  to  act  with  them.  Since  the 
Council  had  been  asked  to  appoint  a  Committee  they  had 
not  altered  their  members,  neither  had  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  nor  the  Farriers’  Company,  He  should  like 
the  President  to  inform  him  if  had  received  any  communi¬ 
cation  from  those  Companies  stating  that  the  existing  Com¬ 
mittee  was  incompetent  or  incapable. 

The  President  said  there  had  been  no  communication  of 
that  sort. 

Dr.  Fleming  said  he  had  not  heard  a  word  about  the 
Companies  wishing  the  Committee  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  the  question  turned  upon  whether  a 
Committee  once  appointed  at  a  Council  meeting  was  for  life 
or  not.  If  it  were  understood  that  the  Committees  were 
appointed  for  life  or  until,  as  was  suggested,  somebody 
acting  with  them  complained  of  their  conduct,  it  was  not  at 
all  likely  they  would  ever  have  changes.  Every  Committee 
he  knew  of  was  appointed  annually. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  there  was  a  proper  time  for  the 
appointment  of  committees,  and  that  was  annually ;  they 
had  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose.  Was  it  right  that 
anyone  should  suddenly  make  a  suggestion  that  a  committee 
be  re-appointed  ? 

The  President  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Solicitor 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  re-appoint  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Thateher  (Solicitor)  said  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  committee  of  their  body.  It  was  simply  certain  members 
of  their  Body  to  act  on  a  joint  committee  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  Farriers’  Company.  He  did. 
not  think  they  had  powers  at  the  present  time  to  re-elect 
the  Committee. 

The  next  business  was  then  proceeded  with. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Walley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Trigger,  the  next  examination  was  fixed  to  take  place  on 
Monday,  December  I4th. 

Mr.  Mulvey  proposed  the  following  resolution  which  stood 
in  his  name — That  the  Solicitor  be  requested  to  ascertain 
from  the  Minute  Book  what  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council 
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were  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Secretary  he  instructed  to 
prepare  a  book  in  which  these  resolutions  be  entered.^^ 
Numerous  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  Council  at 
various  times,  hut  they  had  got  so  mixed  up  in  the  Minute 
Book  with  other  matters  that  resolutions  of  the  same  nature 
and  purport  had  been  passed  over  and  over  again. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr,  J.  F.  Simpson. 

Sir  Henry  Simpson  thought  the  process  suggested  would 
he  a  very  laborious  one  to  carry  out.  Tlie  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  resolution  evidently  intended  that  the 
Minute  Book  should  be  searched,  and  that  all  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  had  been  passed,  but  had  not  been  acted 
upon,  should  be  put  in  a  book  and  submitted  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  he  meant  all  resolutions  which  had  not 
been  rescinded  ;  it  was  properly  expressed  in  his  motion. 

Professor  Williams  asked  if  Mr.  Mulvey  proposed  to  go 
back  to  1844. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  he  should  propose  to  go  back  for  the 
last  few  years.  He  thought  it  would  be  for  the  Solicitor  to 
determine  what  resolutions  were  in  force,  but  they  need  not 
go  further  back  than,  say,  five  years. 

Motion  by  Professor  Penherthy. 

Professor  Penherthy  said  that  the  motion  standing  in  his 
name,  That  hospital  details  and  animal  management  be 
made  a  subject  of  the  first  examination,^’  was  rather  to  raise 
the  question  than  to  get  it  carried.  A.  great  deal  had  been 
heard  of  late  about  the  failures  at  the  third  examination, 
and  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  young  graduates  in 
veterinary  surgery.  The  responsibility  rested  not  with  the 
teaching  school,  but  with  the  College  which  granted  the 
diplomas.  It  was  really  the  function  of  the  Council  to  see 
that  the  men  had  the  knowledge  which  it  represented  them 
to  have  by  their  diplomas.  The  short  examination  occupy¬ 
ing  the  time  that  was  even  now  laid  down  was,  in  his 
opinion,  insufficient  to  find  out  whether  the  men  possessed 
that  knowledge  or  not.  He  mentioned  hospital  details  and 
animal  management  in  his  motion.  They  all  knew  that 
nothing  but  practice  could  bring  about  manipulatory  dex¬ 
terity,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
take  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  insist  upon  familiarity 
with  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  work.  On  the  previous  day  a 
Sub-committee  of  the  Examination  Committee  was  chosen 
to  consider  the  whole  matter.  He  had  been  elected  on  that 
Sub-committee,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  could 
express  any  views  on  the  point  to  that  Sub-committee,  and 
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as  far  as  he  was  concerned  that  met  the  whole  matter.  He 
tlierefore  left  his  resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Trigger  said  he  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  how  cordially  he  approved  of  Professor  Penberthy^s 
suggestion.  Some  guarantee  was  wanted  that  the  pupils 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of  animals  before 
entering  the  College,  and  although  they  could  not  vote  for 
compulsory  pupilage,  he  thought  the  resolution  very  much 
met  the  difficulty.  He  moved  that  Professor  Penberthy^s 
resolution  he  referred  to  the  Sub-committee. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hunting  gave  the  following  notice  of  motion  : — 

That  all  Committees  elected  by  the  Council  shall  be  re¬ 
elected  annually.” 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  concluded  the 
business. 
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Meeting  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  on  Thursday  Evening,  the 
1st  of  October.  The  President  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Professors  Penberthy  and  Shave  ;  Messrs.  Butters, 
Barrett,  J.  A.  W.  Dollar,  Gibbings,  A.  E.  Gostling,  Kettle,  Mahon, 
Moore,  Mulvey,  McOnie,  Prudames,  Roots,  Rowe,  Rogerson, 
Rogers,  Samson,  Yillar  and  Woodger. 

Visitors. — Professor  Macqueen  and  W.  Rattee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were 
signed  as  correct. 

A  post-card  was  read  from  Professor  Walley  expressing  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  next  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  acknowledging  receipt  of  Society’s  letter 
naming  its  delegates  and  intention  to  contribute  five  guineas  towards 
the  expenses.  In  regard  to  J.  Hepton,  who  applied  to  the  Society 
for  assistance,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Yorkshire  Society,  stating 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  that  gentleman,  bufithey  now  saw  his 
name  on  the  Register. 

Mr.  Fowe  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  was  aware  whether  he  had 
applied  to  other  societies.  Mr.  Rogei's  said  he  was  not.  He  had 
ascertained  that  his  name  was  on  the  Register.  He  thought  the 
man  should  be  best  known  by  his  nearest  society.  It  was  rather 
far  for  them  to  go  to  give  assistance  if  a  society  in  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  took  no  notice  of  him. 

It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  next  business.  A  letter  was 
jread  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  acknowledging 
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and  thanking  the  Society  for  their  handsome  donation  of  ^650  for  am 
exhibition  or  prize  fund. 

New  Fellows. — The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — I.  Matthews,  Royal  Horse  G  uards, 
Blue;  W.  W.  Wright,  St.  John’s;  x4..  Wheatley,  Reading;  T.  C. 
Garry,  Wandsworth  ;  S.  E.  Holmans,  Lee. 

Annual  Report. — The  Secretary  then  read  his  annual  report ; 
from  this  it  appeared  that  sixteen  new  Fellows  had  been  elected,  and 
four  had  resigned.  The  present  number  was  ninety.  There  had 
been  four  council  and  ten  general  meetings,  and  the  average  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  latter  was  twenty-five.  Eight  papers  and  addresses 
were  given,  and  many  interesting  and  instructive  discussions  had 
taken  place. 

a650  had  been  given  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
towards  a  prize  fund ;  twenty  guineas  to  the  Steel  Memorial  fund 
and  had  been  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  best  dissected  specimen 
sent  in  by  students  of  any  Veterinary  School.  The  latter  had 
failed  to  bring  forward  a  competitor. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  ^674  15*\  lie?.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Society  had  amounted  to  3685  Ids.  \d.,  and  the  amount  on 
deposit  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  was  £238  12^.  2d. 
Mr.  Woodger  pointed  out  that  3650  had  not  yet  been  handed  to  the 
Royal  College. 

Mr.  Midvey  said  he  would  like  to  know  why  there  were  no  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  £b  prize  offered. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Professor 
Walley,  stating  that  his  students  had  no  time.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Camden  Town  College  wrote,  saying  the  Society’s  notice 
came  too  late,  but  he  appeared  to  overlook  the  first  notice  of  the 
prize  which  was  given  some  months  before. 

Mr.  Midvey  said  he  supposed  they  must  assume,  then,  that  the 
students  had  no  time  to  give  to  anatomical  dissection. 

Professor  Shave  said  that  assumption  would  be  unwarranted.  He 
thought  it  would  be  best  if  the  Society  sent  a  notice  to  be  posted  up 
in  the  colleges.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  students  overlooked 
the  notice  in  the  journals.  He  thought  the  Society  should  give  the 
students  one  more  chance ;  if  they  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it 
another  year  then,  he  thought,  they  would  be  showing  great  apathy. 
He  should  do  the  best  he  could  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

Mr  Mulvey  reminded  Professor  Shave  that  the  notice  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Town  College  a  very  long  time  ago. 

Professor  Shave  said  he  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that.  He 
should  see  now  that  the  notice  was  posted  in  the  dissecting  room. 

Mr.  Pillar  said  he  had  posters  printed  and  sent  round  to  the 
various  institutions. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  perhaps  Professor  Shave  would  suggest  a  better 
means  to  adopt.  Perhaps  the  prize  could  be  given  to  the  one  who 
passed  the  best  examination. 

Mr.  Rowe  advised  the  Society  to  continue  the  original  a  little 
longer. 
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Mr.  Prudames  asked  whether  any  conditions  were  given  with  the 
offer. 

The  Secretary  said  the  specimens  were  simply  to  be  sent  in  to  be 
judged  by  a  Committee,  and  the  competitors  would  receive  their 
specimens  back. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Rowe,  that 
the  original  plan  should  be  adhered  to.  Still  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  any  proposal  from  Professor  Shave. 

Professor  Shave  said  they  had  plenty  of  examinations,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  the  students  have  energy  enough  to  go  in  for  the 
dissection.  If  he  could  suggest  anything  it  was,  perhaps,  that  a 
description  should  be  given  by  the  student  of  the  part  sent  in. 

The  Chairman  said  if  that  were  carried  out  he  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  prize  to  the  one  who  gave  the  best  description. 

JMr.  Mulvey  said  they  had  offered  the  prize  without  conditions, 
and  there  had  been  no  single  response.  Any  conditions  now,  he 
thought,  would  render  a  response  still  more  unlikely.  He  then 
proposed  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to  offer  the 
prize  for  another  year  on  the  same  conditions.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Rowe  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  balance  sheet,  which  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  of  5638  125.  2d. 

Mr.  Midvey  said  there  could  be  no  discussion  on  such  a  good 
balance  sheet. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  they  had  worked  well,  and  achieved  results  that 
they  must  all  be  satisfied  with. 

Mr.  Mulvey  moved  that  the  report  aud  balance  sheet  be  received 
and  adopted.  Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Election  of  Officers. — Mr.  Rowe  said  as  one  of  the  oldest  members 
he  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  one  who  had  made  himself  familiar 
to  them  all  by  his  constant  attendance  and  the  work  he  had  done  for 
the  Society.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  Roots,  and  although  he  was  not 
the  oldest  member,  still  he  thought  they  would  be  paying  a  graceful 
compliment  to  him  by  electing  him  their  President  for  the  coming 
year.  He  did  not  wish  to  add  any  fulsome  praise.  He  did  not 
know  whether  there  was  any  other  name  to  be  suggested,  but  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  all  in  favour  of  one  only. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  had  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Rowe’s 
proposal.  He  did  so  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Mr.  Roots  bad 
devoted  much  time  to  the  interests  of  this  Society.  He  had  been 
present  at  most  of  their  meetings,  and  was  worthy  of  their  support. 
He  had  special  pleasure  in  seconding  this  proposition  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Roots  was  a  neighbour  of  his.  He  was  quite  sure  Mr.  Roots 
would  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  honourable  post  impartially  and 
with  courtesy.  There  was  no  question  as  to  his  ability  or  fitness, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  elect  him  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  proposition  to  the  meeting  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously\ 

Messrs.  Rowe  and  Gostling  were  appointed  Scrutineers  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Villar,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mulvey. 
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Four  Vice-presidents  were  then  balloted  for.  Seven  names  were 
proposed,  viz  : — -Messrs.  Salmon,  Wragg,  Mulvey,  Raymond,  Barrett, 
Yillar,  and  Professor  Shave. 

The  result  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Raymond,  9  ;  Mr.  Wragg,  7  ;  Messrs.  Mulvey,  Viilar,  and 
Shave,  6  each.  The  last  three  names  were  submitted  to  a  second! 
ballot,  when  Mr.  Viilar  received  11,  Mr.  Mulvey,  9. 

The  four  elected  were  therefore  Messrs.  Raymond,  Wragg,  Viilar, 
and  Mulvey. 

For  twelve  members  of  the  Council  the  following  were  nominated  r 
— -Messrs.  Kettle,  Penberthy,  Dollar,  Moore,  Prudames,  Shave, 
Barrett,  Gibbings,  Rowe,  Samson,  Rogerson,  Sheather,  Hunting, 
McOnie,  Gostling,  Axe,  and  Pritchard. 

The  elected  were — Mr.  Hunting,  13  ;  Mr.  Samson,  13  ;  Mr.  Roger¬ 
son,  10;  Mr,  Gostling,  10;  Mr.  Dollar,  9;  Mr.  Moore,  9; 
Mr.  Rowe,  9 ;  Professor  Penberthy,  8  ;  Mr.  Gibbings,  8  ;  Professor 
Pritchard,  7  ;  Professor  Shave,  7 ;  Mr.  Barrett,  7.  Of  the  others, 
one  secured  6,  and  three  5  each. 

Mr.  Rowe  then  proposed  Mr.  Woodger  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  which 
■Was  seconded  hy  Mr.  Rogerson,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  their  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Rogers,  had  done  so 
well  in  the  little  time  he  had  been  in  office  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  re-appoint  him. 

Mr.  Rowe  in  seconding  the  proposition  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Rogers 
would  have  as  much  pleasure  in  office  as  he  (the  speaker)  had  in  his 
day. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rogerson  then  proposed  as  two  Auditors  Messrs.  Butters  and 
Gostling,  which  was  seconded  by  JProfessor  Penberthy,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Mulvey  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Roots,  and  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Sampson 
replied  in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences. 

Mr.  Yillar  proposed,  and  Professor  Penberthy  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Woodger,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  carried.  Mr.  Woodger  acknowledged  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  briefly. 

Mr.  Sidney  Viilar  gave  notice  of  motion  that  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Society  be  changed.”  This  ended  the  proceedings. 


BOYAL  WABRANT. 

Alteration  of  Banks  of  Officers  of  the  Veterinary 

Department. 

VICTORIA  R. 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  alter  in  some  respects 
the  designations  of  the  departmental  ranks  of  Our  Veterinary 
Department ; 
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Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is  that  the  following  amendments 
shall  be  made  in  Our  Warrant  of  the  6th  April,  1891  : 

1.  The  following  shall  be  inserted  after  Article  267a  : 

267b.  The  substantive  ranks  of  the  Officers  of  Our 
Veterinary  Department  shall  be  as  follows : — These  ranks 
shall  carry  precedence  and  other  advantages  attaching  to 
the  rank  indicated  by  the  military  portion  of  the  title,  hut 
shall  not  (except  as  provided  in  Article  269)  entitle  the 
Officer  to  military  command,  or  to  the  Presidency  of  Courts- 
Martial,  Courts  of  Enquiry,  Committees,  or  Boards  of 
Survey. 

Veterinary-Colonel. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Veterinary-Major. 

Veterinary-Captain. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Veterinary  Department  shall 
hold  the  substantive  rank  of  Veterinary-Colonel. 


2.  In  Article  268,  all  references  to  Veterinary  Officers  shall  be 
omitted. 

3.  In  Article  396,  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  the  pay 
tables  : 


Yearly  Rate. 

Director-General  OF  THE  Veterinary  Department  £  s,  d. 
(without  allowances) .  850  0  0 


Daily. 

£  s.  d. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel  .  .  .  .15  0 

After  25  years’  service  .  .  .  ,  .  ,17  0 

,,  30  ,,  ,,  te..,.l  10  0 

Veterinary-Major  or  Veterinary-Captain  ; 

If  'promoted  to  the  rank  of  Veterinary -Captain  or  1^^ 

Class  Veterinary-Surgeon  after  the  31s^  May,  1888  0  15  6 

If  promoted  to  the  rank  of  1^^  Class  Veterinary- 
Surgeon  on  or  before  the  ^\st  May, .  .  0  16  0 

After  5  years’  service  in  the  rank  or  ranks  of  Veterinary- 
Captain,  Veterinary-Major,  or  l^^f  Class  Veterinary - 
Surgeoti  : 

If  promoted  to  any  of  those  rallies  after  the  31^^  May, 

1888  .  0  17  6 

If  promoted  to  any  of  those  ratiks  on  or  before  the  31^^ 

May,  1888  .  . .  0  18  0 

After  10  years’  service  in  the  rank  or  ranks  of  Veterinary- 
Captain,  Veterinary-Major,  or  1^^  Class  Veterinary- 

Surgeon  . 100 

After  15  years’  service  in  that  rank  or  ranks  .  ,12  0 

„  30  „  total  service . 14  0 

Veterinary-Lieutenant  on  appointment  as  Veteri¬ 
nary-Lieutenant  or  Veterinary-Surgeon^  £250  a  year. 
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4.  In  Article  397,  in  the  fourth  line,  and  in  Articles  399  and 
410,  the  word  ‘‘  Officers  ”  shall  be  substituted  for  “  Surgeons.” 

5.  In  Articles  398,  399,  400,  408,  and  409,  the  term  “  Director- 
General  ”  shall  be  substituted  for  Principal  Veterinary-Surgeon.” 

0.  In  Article  398,  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  and  in  Articles 
411  and  435,  the  term  “  Veterinary  Officer”  shall  be  substituted 
for  “  Veterinary-Surgeon.”  In  the  remaining  part  of  that  Article, 
and  in  Articles  400  and  403  to  407,  the  term  ‘‘  Veterinary-Surgeon  ” 
shall  be  replaced  by  that  of  Veterinary-Lieutenant.” 

7.  In  Article  400,  the  term  “Veterinary-Lieutenant”  shall  be 
substituted  for  “  Veterinary-Surgeon,”  and  Veterinary-Captain  ” 
for  “  First  Class  Veterinary-Surgeon.” 

8.  The  following  shall  be  inserted  after  Article  400  : 

400a.  a  Veterinary-Captain  shall,  if  he  be  recommended 
by  the  Director-General,  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Veteri¬ 
nary-Major  on  completing  10  years’  service  as  Fi7^sf  Class 
Vetei'inary-Sm'geon  or  Veterinary-Captain. 

9.  In  Articles  401  and  408,  the  term  “Veterinary-Major”  shall 
be  substituted  for  “First  Class  Veterinary-Surgeon,”  and  “  Veteri¬ 
nary-Lieutenant-Colonel”  for  Inspecting  Veterinary-Surgeon.” 

10.  In  Article  402,  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
first  three  lines : 

“  All  promotion  from  the  rank  of  Veterinary-Lieutenant 
to  that  of  Veterinary-Captain,  and  from  that  of  Veterinary- 
Major  to  that  of  Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel,” 

11.  The  following  shall  be  substituted  for  the  portions  of  the 
tables  showing  the  half-pay  and  retired  pay  of  Officers  of  Our 
Veterinary  Department  in  Articles  1048  and  1075  ; 


Veterinary  DeiyarCnent — Half -pay. 

Veterinaiiy-Liectenant-Colonel  : 

After  20  years’  service . 

5>  s  ♦  •  •  d 


Daily. 

£  s.  d. 

0  17  6 
0  19  0 
110 


Veterinary- Major  or  Veterinary- Captain  : 
After  15  years’  service  .  .  ,  . 

20 


53 


25 


55 

55 


55 

35 


0  10  6 
0  13  0 
0  16  0 


Veterinary-Lieutenant  : 
Under  5  years’  service 
After  5 
10 
15 


55 

55 


55 

55 

55 


>5 

35 

55 


.040 

.070 

,086 

.096 
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Veterinary  Department — Detired  Pay. 


1 

If  retiring 

volnntarily. 

(3.) 

I 

If  retired  under 

( 

) 

(1.) 

(2.) 

Article  4Uy,  or  on 
account  of  age,  or 

on  account  of 

! 

After  20  years’ 

After  25  years’ 

medical  unfitness 

i 

1 

service 
on  full  pay. 

service 
on  full  pay. 

caused  by  military 
duty. 

i 

j 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Yearly. 

1  Director- General,  Veteri--^ 

-  £ 

NARY  Department  . 

... 

... 

500 

Veterinary-Lieutenant- 

Daily. 

Colonel — 

£  s.  d. 

After  20  years’  service  . 

•  •  • 

c  •  • 

0  17  6 

9^ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0  19  0 

33  dO  „  ,, 

Not  exceed- 

Not  exceed- 

110 

Veterinary-Major  or  Vete- 
1  RiN  ARY- Captain — 

> 

ingone  half 
of  the  rate 

ing  seven 
tenths  of 

After  15  years’  service  . 

of  full  pay 

the  rate  of 

0  10  6 

90 

J,  99  • 

received  at 

full  pay  re- 

0  13  0 

33  ,,  ,,  . 

the  time  of 

ceived  at 

0  16  0 

retirement. 

the  time  of 

V  ETERINARY-LiEUTEN  AN  T — 

retirement. 

Under  5  years’  service 

»  *  • 

•  • 

0  4  0 

After  5  „  „  . 

•  •  • 

*  a  • 

0  7  0 

33  19  33  33  * 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

0  8  6 

33  15  ,,  „  . 

... 

•  a  • 

L  0  9  6 

Gratuity. 

If  retired  under  Article  406a,  or  407 
If  retired  under  Article  404 — 

After  5  years’  service 

jj  ')i 

3)  5» 

3  5  3  3  ’ 

33  33 


33 

33 

33 

33 


6 

7 

8 
9 


.  £800 

.  400 

480 
560 
640 
720 


Givea  at  Our  Court  at  ,  the  26th  day  of  September,, 

1891,  in  the  55th  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Maj  esty’s  Command, 

EDWARD  STANHOPE. 


WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  &  BUTLER, 

(LA.TE  BUEGESS,  WILLOWS  &  EEANCI8,) 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DRUGGISTS 

AND 


By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  from  its  foundation, 

white;  horse  buildinos, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBOEN,  LONDON. 


LIQ.  FERRI  ET  QUININ/E  CO. 

(VETERINARY  TONIC.) 


A  good  general  tonic  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  valuable  of  all  veterinary 
medicines,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  practice  is  finding  a  suitable  combination  of 
agents,  that,  whilst  possessing  this  property,  being  efficient  in  their  action,  and  com¬ 
mendable  in  quality,  are  sufficiently  low  in  price  as  to  justify  their  regular  use.  The 
preparation  here  offered  is  a  judicious  admixture  of  iron,  quinine,  and  nux  vomica,  in 
conjunction  with  aromatic  agents ;  and  we  fiatter  ourselves  it  is  one  specially  adapted  to 
meet  such  requirements,  in  which  all  the  virtues  of  these  specified  drugs  are  suitably 
contained.  Reference  is  scarcely  needed  to  the  fact  known  to  every  practical  veterinarian, 
that  continued  administration  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  restoring  systemic  tone,  in  many 
individual  cases  not  being  properly  dissolved  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids,  acts 
deleteriously,  and  is  more  productive  of  harm  than  good,  as  the  unappropriated  portions  of 
the  salt  remaining  insoluble  cause  a  considerable  irritation  of  mucous  membrane,  or  a  deal 
of  constipation.  Our  preparation  entirely  obviates  this  evil.  It  has  the  special  virtue  of 
being  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  quite  devoid  of  any  excessive 
astringent  effect ;  admixed  with  the  same  is  that  fine  remedy,  quinine,  of  an  amorphous 
character,  and  both  it  and  the  nux  vomica  employed  are  of  superior  quality,  combined  in 
such  proportions  as  to  intensify  their  individual  actions.  This  compound  has  proved  itself 
of  high  curative  properties  and  immense  therapeutic  value  for  restoring  lost  tone  and 
increasing  the  power  of  the  tissues.  In  extreme  prostration  from  debilitating  diseases ; 
during  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  disorders  in  which  there  is  considerable  lassitude 
of  system  and  disinclination  for  food  ;  for  counteracting  the  pyrexia  of  influenza,  purpura 
haemorrhagica,  strangles,  pya3mia,  or  septicaemia,  when  the  temperature  runs  high  with 
quickened  pulse  and  respiration,  we  have  abundant  testimony  of  its  beneficial  effects. 
Where  also  the  systemic  stamina  is  of  a  very  low  degree,  it  is  most  suitably  conjoined  with 
such  stimulating  agents  as  the  preparation  of  ammonia.  Its  aromatic  constituents 
thoroughly  disguising  the  taste  render  its  administration  to  all  animals  far  easier  than 
is  usually  the  case  when  such  bitter  medicants  are  employed. 

Price  2/8  per  lb. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


A  Large  and  Varied  Stock  for  Veterinary  use,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited. 


Price  Lists  Free  to  the  Veterinary  Profession,  also  a  Book  of  Formulae  of  New  and  Special 

Preparations. 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


WE  BEG  TO  DRAW  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 

ALOES  BABBADOES. 

Samples  of  which  are  sent  post-free. 

Our  New  Price  Current,  containing  the  Formulae  of  our 

PATENT  COATED  HORSE  BALLS, 

Of  wFich  we  keep  a  large  Stock,  forwarded  on  application  to 

C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON. 

WHOLESALE  VETERINARY  DRUGGISTS, 

4,0,  41,  &  42,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET, 
_ '  _ LONDON,  E.C. _ 

booksTIstcIT^eceiy^d^ 

Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  September,  1891. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Archives,  October,  1891. 

The  Australasian  Veterinary  and  Live  Stock  Journal,  July,  1891. 

National  Registration  of  Farriers  or  Shoeing  Smiths — List  of  Shoeing  Smiths  registered  by 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  and  Brands  for  the  Year  1890  (Queensland). 

The  following  foreign  publications  are  to  hand  : — Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  October, 
1891  ;  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde,  und  Revue  fur  Thierheilkunde  und 
Thier zucht,  Ocioher  axidi  November;  Archivio  per  le  Scienze  Mediche,  La  Clinica  Veterinaria 
(Milan)  ;  Zeitschrift  fur  Veter  indr  kunde  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Hygiene,  Berlin, 
October,  1891  ;  Verlag  des  Archivs  fur  Animal,  Nahrungsmittekunde  (Cologne,  Rhine),  Bulletin 
et  M6moires  de  la  Societe  Centrale,  and  Central- Zeitung  filr  das  Kochsche  Heilverfahren  (Berlin), 
February  1  ;  Klinische  Erfahrungen  uber  das  Pyoktanin. 

Papers  received  :  Mark  Lane  Express,  North  British  Agriculturist ,  Land  and  Water,  The  Field, 
Live  Stock  Journal,  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  Agricultural  Gazette,  Farmers’  Gazette,  Dublin ; 
Isle  of  Wight  Observer  and  Chronicle,  The  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch,  and  The  Gazette,  Montreal. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  in  future  the  British  and  Foreign  Exchange  Journals  be  directed 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Veterinarian,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Press  of  matter  has  compelled  us  to  withhold  Professor  Walley’s  paper  on  Pleuro-pneumonia 
the  report  of  Alleged  Cruelty  to  a  Mare  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Hygiene  Congress  Proceedings,  and  the  Extracts  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 

To  ensure  tlie  publication  of  Cases  and  Communications  in  the  comln§r  Iffumber 
they  should  arrive  by  the  15th  of  the  ivionth. 

Letters,  Reports  or  Cases,  etc.,  intended  for  Publication,  may  be  directed 
EITHER  to  Professor  Simonds,  J.P.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  or  to  the  “  Editors,”  at 
THE  Royal  Veterinary  College,  or  the  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow.  Otherwise, 
TO  the  care  of  Adlard  &  Son,  Printers,  22|,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

The  Veterinarian  will  he  forwarded  post  free  to  Foreign  Subscribers  or  to  Subscribers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  their  forwarding  a  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order  for  18s.  to  Messrs.  Adlard 
&  Son,  22i,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  their  contri¬ 
butors,  nor  can  they  undertake  to  return  rejected  papers. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  1791, - INCORPORATED  1876. 


PATRON— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

PRESIDENT. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE, K.G.,  &c.&c. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Poetland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Westminstbe,  K.G. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Maequis  op  Wateefoed. 
The  Right  Hoii.  the  Eael  of  Coventey. 

The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Foetescue. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Poetsmouth. 


The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Spencee,  K.G. 

Lieut. -Gen. the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Beidpobt. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Poetman. 

Lieut. -Gen.  SiE  F.  Fitzwygeam,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  SiE  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 

Richaed  Benyon  Beeens,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

Col.SiE  NigelKingscote,K.C.B.  j  Rich.  Benyon  BBEENS.Esq.j  Geo.  Dunbae  Whatman, Esq. 


GOVERNORS. 

Chairman. — Col.  SiE  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 


Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Ilchestee. 
Riarht  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Zetland. 


Right  Hon. 

M.P. 


the  Viscount  Ebeington, 


Right  Hon.  Loed  Caeeington. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Egbeton  of  Tatton. 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Hastings. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hindlip. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hothfibld. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblesdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Willoughby  de  Eeesby. 
Right  Hon.  Ed,  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  W.  H.  Allsopp. 

Col.  SiE  Hbney  Ewaet,  K.C.B. 


SiE  Jacob  Wilson. 

Howaed  Vincent,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

J.  D.  Lambeet,  Esq.,  C.B,,  P.V.S. 

W.  L.  A.  Buedett-Coutts,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Ceookshank. 

G.  M.  Allendee,  Esq. 

P.  Beeesfoed  Hope,  Esq. 

J.  Astley  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
William  J.  Legh,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Haeold  Swithinbank,  Esq. 

Geoege  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 


Chairman.- 

Most  Hon.  tiie  Maequis  op  Wateefoed. 
Right  Hon.  the  Eael  of  Coventey. 

Right  Hon.  the  Eael  Spencee,  K.G. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblesdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge. 

Right  Hon.  Ed.  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sie  F.  Fitzwygeam,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  Sie  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 


R.  B.  Beeens,  Esq. 

Sie  Jacob  Wilson. 

Geoege  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
J.  D.  Lambeet,  Esq.,  C.B.,  P.V.S. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Ceookshank. 

Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Haeold  Swithinbank  ,Esq. 

Geoege  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


TREASURER. — G.  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq.  1  PRINCIPAL. — Peofessoe  G.  T.  Beown,  C.B, 


A  Subscription  of  twenty  guineas  entitles  the  Subscriber  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  as  a  general  Veterinary  Establishment  and  Hospital  for  animals,  for  life ;  and  an  annual 
payment  of  two  guineas,  to  the  same  privileges  during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription. 

A  Subscriber  is  entitled  to  have  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  an  unlimited  number  of  Horses  or  other  animals,  his  own  property,  at  a  charge  only  for 
their  keep.  Also,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  as  to  the 
treatment  of  any  animal  he  may  wish  to  retain  in  his  own  establishment. 

A  Subscriber  has  likewise  the  privilege  of  having  five  horses  examined  as  to  soundness  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  thereon,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  free  of  charge ;  and  also  any  further  number  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
each  extra  horse,  or  to  have  ten  horses  examined  on  payment,  in  addition  to  his  Annual  Sub¬ 
scription  of  two  guineas,  or  such  other  sum  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Governing 
Body  or  General  Purpose  Committee.  The  Professors  do  not  examine  horses  for  soundness  out  of 
the  Institution,  nor  do  they  visit  patients,  except  on  very  special  occasions,  and  then  only  with 
the  object  of  their  being  removed  into  the  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Subscribers  to  the  Institution,  as  appertaining  to  the  diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  other  than  the 
Horse  or  Dog. 

The  Hospital  and  general  Practice  of  the  College  is  conducted  by  Professors  Axe,  Penberthy 
and  MacQueen.  The  Hospital  contains  ample  accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  Horses, 
besides  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  and  other  animals.  It  is  fitted  up  with  large  and  airy  Loose  Boxes 
and  Stalls ;  Hot,  Cold,  Douche,  and  Vapour  Baths ;  Operating  Rooms,  Covered  Exercising 
Ground,  &c.  Rooms  are  specially  set  apart  as  an  Infirmary  for  Dogs. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

By  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  the  governors  have  power  ‘‘to  confer 

upon  and  grant  to  such  of  the  Students  of  the  said  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  Annual  or  other 
Exhibitions.,  Scholarships,  Medals  and  other  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Distinction.” 

A  Scholarship  of  £2b  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  was  awarded  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1891  ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship  of  the  same  amount  will  be  awarded  in  1892. 
A  “  Centenary  ”  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £21  will  also  be  awarded  annually.  Beside 
the  Coleman  Prize  Medals  ;  Class  Medals,  Prizes  and  Certificates  are  given  in  each 
division  of  the  Students’  studies. 

In  addition  to  these  Prizes  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awards  a  Silver  and  a  Bronze 
Medal  to  the  two  Students  who  may  pass  the  best  examination  in  the  Pathology  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs,  at  the  Diploma  Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  College  Entrance  Fee  is  Sixty  Guineas ;  The  payment  of  which  confers  the  right  of 
attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instructions.  The  fee  may  be  paid  in  three  instal- 
ments,  viz..  Twenty  Guineas  on  entry.  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  study, 
and  Tw’enty  Guineas  at  the  second  period  of  study — the  first  instalment  must,  with  the  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  Fee  of  One 
Guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  this  Examination. 

A  Pupil,  previously  to  his  admission,  is  required  to  produce  a  recognised  Certificate  of 
Educational  Acquirements,  which  must  include  all  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Examina¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  he  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Writing,  Reading  aloud,  Dictation,  English 
Grammar,  English  History  or  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  French,  German,  or  Latin.  A  Pupil 
may  also  elect  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the  following  subjects,  wof  exceeding  two  .•—Euclid,  Books 
one  and  two;  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive;  Natural  History  (Botany,  Geology,  or 
Zoology)  ;  Physiology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  and  the  Greek,  German,  or  Italian  Languages. 

The  Educational  Year  is  divided  into  a  Winter  and  Summer  Session  of  three  terms,  and 
begins  on  Oct.  1st  and  ends  the  middle  of  May. 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Pathological,  Demonstrations,  and  General  Instruction,  are  given  on 
Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  other  Domesticated  Animals,  including  Epizootics,  Parasites  and 
Parasitic  Affections;  also  on  Bacteriology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Chemistry 
(General  and  Practical),  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  Botany,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy  ; 
Hospital  Practice,  Obstetrics,  Operative  Surgery,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing,  &c. 

Besides  these  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  the  facilities  which  exist  in  the  Institution  are 
such  as  to  enable  Pupils,  by  attention  to  their  duties,  to  acquire  a  well-grounded  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  profession,  and  thus,  on  obtaining  their  Diploma,  to  at  once  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  This  will  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  several  past 
years,  upwards  of  2000  animals  have  been  annually  prescribed  for  and  treated  as  Gratuitous 
Patients  by  the  Pupils  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  the  Pupils  have  the  daily  advantage 
of  attending  the  Professors  on  their  visits  to  the  Patients  in  the  Hospital,  thereby  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each  individual  case.  Similar  advantages  are 
likewise  enjoyed  by  them  with  reference  to  the  Out-Patients.  They  also  attend  on  the  Professors 
in  their  Examinations  of  Horses  for  Soundness,  the  yearly  average  number  of  which  exceeds  1000. 
It  may  be  further  added,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  the  College  for  obtaining  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  number  of  animals  admitted  into  the  Hospital  or  treated  as .  Out-Patients  year  by 
year  exceeds  2000,  or  more  than  doubles  those  sent  for  examination  as  to  soundness. 

A  Student,  during  his  Academical  Course,  has  to  undergo  three  examinations  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  To  be  eligible  for  the  First  he  is  required  to  attend,  at  least, 
one  Winter  and  one  Summer  Session;  a  second  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before  being  eligible 
for  the  Second  examination;  and  a  third  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before  being  examined  for 
the  Diploma  of  the  College,  The  Examinations  are  held  in  May  and  December. 

EDUCATIO]SrAIj  STAFF. 

G.  T.  Brown,  C.B.,  Professor,  Principal  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Sheep,  and  Pigs. 

J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  as 
relating  to  the  Horse. 

H.  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

E.  S.  Shave,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  Penberthy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  Macciubbn,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Clinique. 

J.  Bayne,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology. 

A.  C.  Wild,  M.R.C.V.S,,  Demonstrator. 

W.  Wilson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Demonstrator  of  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs, 

F.  W.  Wilson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hospital  Surgeon. 

J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Pathology. 

E.  M.  Crookshank,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 

D’Arcy  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Histology. 

George  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Botany. 
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